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Ferries in Kansas 
Georcs A. Roor 


Part 1—Missouri River 


ETTLEMENT of that portion of present Kansas bordering on 

the Missouri river at once established the need of communica- 
tion with the outside world. Steamboats were not yet making regu- 
lar trips up the “Big Muddy,” so some other method of water trans- 
portation must be made use of. Mackinaw boats! and bull boats? 
used by early trappers and by the military at the time of the 
establishment of Cantonment Martin were pressed into use, and in 
the absence of anything better served their day and age very ac- 
ceptably. When these mackinaw boats were not to be had the 
white man fashioned a dugout from the trunk of some suitable 
tree near enough to water to serve the purpose. Rafts were made 
use of, also. Then followed the primitive ferryboats, formed of 
two or three dugouts with poles laid crosswise and closely together; 
later the boats were made from sawed lumber, propelled by poles 
at first, then by oars, then by means of ropes or cables stretched 
across the streams, the current often furnishing the propelling force, 
and then “Old Dobbin” was harnessed and pressed into service. 
When immigration set in for Oregon, Utah and California, horse- 
propelled ferries were about the fastest mode of crossing the Mis- 
souri, but these were few. In the latter fifties and early sixties steam 
was adopted by the most enterprising ferrymen. 

With the coming of the missionaries and early settlers arose the 
necessity for permanent roads. These thoroughfares were laid out 
regardless of section lines, and usually followed the divides. When 
a stream had to be crossed a good fording place was sought. When 
this was not convenient or practicable, a ferry solved the problem. 
Up to the time of the signing of the Kansas-Nebraska bill there 
were but few ferries owned or controlled by residents living west of 
the Missouri river—these being the ones operating from old Canton- 


1. A flat-bottomed boat with a pointed prow and square stern, using oars or sails, or 
both, used especially on the upper Great Lakes and their tributaries. 

2. The bull boat was in common use on the Missouri and other western rivers between 
1810 and 1830, being especially adapted on account of lightness of draft. They were shaped 
much like a light raft and were from 25 to 30 feet long. This framework was covered with 
buffalo bull hides sewed tightly together. These boats were — of carrying a cargo of 
5,000 to 6,000 pounds.—Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9, p. 271 


(3) 
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ment Martin, Fort Leavenworth, Grinter’s, Wyandotte, Papan’s, 
Smith’s, Ogee’s and Marshall’s ferry at the Blue. 

With the establishment of the territory came an era of town 
speculation: 


“Tt was the day of small things but great beginnings. . . . Opportunity 
was knocking at every door. There were schemes of every sort, rational and 
chimerical. The laws of the early legislative sessions furnish abundant ex- 
amples. If charters had been taxed, the revenues would have embarrassed 
the vaults of the treasury. It was a time of tremendous mental and business 
activity. Official sanction was given to operate ferries, toll bridges, and stage 
lines in every direction. Highways were projected to imaginary cities in the 
undisputed prairie grass, where flaming lithographs exploited the sale of town 
lots at fabulous prices before there were any inhabitants except grasshoppers 
and prairie dogs. Mail routes were established in advance of post offices or 
settlements, and contracts awarded and paid for by an indulgent government 
when there was no occasion for any service, and when in fact no service had 
been performed. The Kansas river and many of its insignificant tributaries 
were declared navigable streams, when in some of them the catfish actually 
suffered for water. There were prophets in those days.” 3 


Up to the meeting of the so-called “bogus legislature” (the legis- 
lature of 1855) there had been no restrictions hampering anyone 
wishing to start a ferry. Before that body adjourned it had adopted, 
along with many other Missouri laws, the one regarding ferries. This 
act was evidently a satisfactory one, for not until 1862 were any 
changes made in it, and these only regarding amounts of tax to be 
paid to the county, or forfeits for failure to secure licenses before 
engaging in business. 

The earliest ferries touching Kansas were started by residents of 
Missouri. These primitive affairs served their day and purpose, 
enabling residents living on the west side of the Missouri river to 
keep in touch with the East. With the era of railroad and bridge 
building which followed the Civil War, however, the day of the 
ferry gradually passed, until now it is but a memory. With the 
building of the Hannibal bridge at Kansas City in 1869, the Fort 
Leavenworth and Elwood bridges in 1873 and the Atchison bridge 
in 1875, the need for ferries was almost ended—one being operated 
at Kansas City as late as 1888, one at Leavenworth—the Willie 
Cade—until about the last of the eighties, and one at White Cloud, 
which was inaugurated in the fall of 1932, after that town had been 
without ferry privileges for several years. 

The following is an attempt to list Missouri- and Kansas-owned 
ferries which had any intercourse with the territory embraced in 


8. Albert R. Greene, “In Remembrance,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 11, p. 486. 
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Roor: Ferries in Kansas 5 
Kansas. The arrangement is not chronological, but rather, geo- 
graphical, beginning near the mouth of the Kansas river and pro- 
ceeding up the Missouri. Some, created by acts of the territorial 
and early state legislatures, may never have functioned; in all 
probability the charters or licenses were secured by promoters who 
hoped to “unload” at a good price to other parties. In some cases 
these charters, granted for a specified number of years and claiming 
exclusive rights within certain bounds, seemingly overlap. In 
several instances this may be due to the fact that the first parties 
allowed their franchises to lapse. 

This list, by no means complete, is offered by the writer as the 
first attempt to gather data on early ferries on the Missouri river. 
Subsequent chapters will complete the review of ferrying on the 
Missouri river and will cover the history of ferrying on the Kansas, 
Republican, Smoky Hill, Neosho, Arkansas, and other rivers of 
Kansas. 

The first ferry operating at or near the mouth of the Kansas river 
over the Missouri was established in 1825 by Joseph Boggs, a 
resident of Clay County, Missouri. Richard Linville* also started 
one the same year. A third ferry, operated by John Thornton, was 
located “at or near the Blue Bank.” In May, 1825, a road was laid 
out from Liberty to Thornton’s ferry; another ran from Liberty to 
the Missouri river “at the boat landing at the town of Gallatin; still 
another ran from Liberty to the mouth of the Kansas river. From 
the meager records obtainable it is difficult to locate the exact points 
of these ferries and landings owing to changes in the river banks 
and the vagueness in the descriptions of the landing places. When 
the license was isued to Joseph Boggs, in September, 1825, he was 
authorized to keep a ferry across the Missouri river ‘from the bank 
where Wyatt Adkins lives.’” He was permitted to charge the fol- 
lowing rates: 

For a loaded wagon and team, $2. 

Empty wagon and team, $1. 

Dearborn and horses, or gig and horses, 62% cents. 
Man and horse, 37% cents. 

Single person, 18% cents. 

Horses, each, 18% cents. 

Sheep, hogs and cattle, each, 3 cents. 

4. Linville sold out in 1826 to an old Frenchman named Calisse Montarges, commonly 
called “‘Caleece.” He ran the boat until 1830, and it must have been the most popular of 
all the ferries. The old man was one of the eccentric characters known all along the river, 
as there have been many others since that time engaged in the transportation of men, animals 
and chattels from one side of the river to the other. Calisse came to this part of the 


country soon after the War of 1812 as a French trapper and voyageur.—Deatherage, Hist 
of Greater Kansas City, p. 188. — 
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These charges were regulated by the division of the old Spanish 
dollar into bits. A bit was 12% cents; a bit and a half was 1834 
cents; 2 bits, 25 cents; 4 bits, 50 cents, and 8 bits a dollar.5 

Prime’s ferry at Independence, Mo., was being operated in 1829, 
according to Frederick Chouteau in his reminiscences published in 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. 8. 

The settlement of the Platte Purchase had an important effect 
upon Kansas City, Mo. Up to that time there had been no ferry 
across the river there other than canoes, but with the opening of 
this new country there was a spasmodic movement into it from the 
south side of the river. To accommodate this immigration Peter 
Roy, son of Louis Roy, who settled at the foot of Grand avenue 
during 1826, established a flatboat ferry, and in order to provide 
better access to it than by the old road he cut a new road through 
the woods from about where Walnut street crosses Fifteenth street, 
past the present junction of Main and Delaware streets, and thence 
down a deep ravine along Delaware street to Sixth, thence across 
by the corner of Main and Fifth streets, diagonally across the public 
square and thence to the river a little east of the present line of 
Grand avenue from Third street down. This road afterward became 
a factor in the concentration of the Santa Fé trade at this place, 
and was the one mainly used by the heavy freighting teams, as it 
afforded a tolerably easy grade to the river, and also provided in 
later years the means of reaching Westport by a short cut. The 
ferry thus established by Mr. Roy, was conducted by him but a short 
time when he sold it to James H. McGee, who then lived on a farm 
south of Sixteenth street. McGee sold the ferry in less than a year 
to Rev. Isaac McCoy,® who conducted it until 1843 when he sold 
it to his son, John C. McCoy.” Mr. McCoy subsequently sold a half 
interest in it to John Campbell, and in 1854 disposed of the other 
half to Messrs. Northrup and Chick.* This ferry was convenient 
to the military road running from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Gibson, 
and was close to the trading posts located on the Kaw near its 


5. Gatewood, History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri, p. 113; Deatherage, His- 
tory of Greater Kansas City, pp. 187, 188. 


6. Rev. Isaac McCoy, Baptist missionary, was born in Pennsylvania in 1784, and died 
in Kentucky in 1846. He removed to Missouri in 1829 and later located near the mouth of 
a om He and his sons surveyed most of the Indian reservations located in 


7. John Calvin McCoy was born in Indiana in 1811. He came west and assisted his 
father in surveying in the Indian country. He later settled in Johnson county, Kansas, where 
he lived many years. He died in Kansas City, Mo., in 1889. 


8. History of Kansas City, Mo., pp. 295, 296; Goodspeed’s History of Wyandotte 
County, Kansas, p. 468. 
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mouth, and also to several missions located among the Shawnees 
along the route of the Santa Fé trail a few miles southwest of 
Westport landing. 

In 1828 another ferry was started by a man named Frost.® 

Another ferry was operated by one Aaron Overton in May, 1830, 
at the mouth of Rose’s branch.’® 

All the above ferries were propelled by oars or sweeps, and it 
was a good half day’s work to take a boat over to the south side of 
the river and bring back an emigrant wagon." 

In November, 1831, Allen Overton had a ferry at Overton’s cross- 
ing. Shrewsbury Williams operated one in 1832, and Samuel Gragg 
established one in 1833.1” 

Col. Shubael Allen established a landing on his plantation about 
1830, and near by William Yates had a ferry in 1831. In the fall 
of that year Colonel Allen obtained the ferry and operated it from 
his warehouse. This ferry was succeeded by Fielding McCoy’s 
ferry.1* 

Allen’s landing, from 1829 until the death of Colonel Allen in 
1841, was the main point of exit and entrance of nearly all the 
business and travel of northwest Missouri, in its communication with 
the outer world by the river. It was for many years the starting 
point of a large number of the employees of the American Fur 
Company in their expeditions to the plains and the mountains of 
the great Northwest.'* 

Isaac Ellis was granted a license in 1838 or 1839 to operate a 
ferry across the Missouri river, between the Platte county side and 
the west bank, and toll rates were prescribed.” 

In 1844 William M. Chick started a ferry at Kansas City. The 
first boat was simply a flatboat with two men to pull the oars. 
Later a horse ferryboat was substituted and operated for a year or 
two. While using the horsepower boat a traveling circus came 
through and was ferried across the river. Mr. Chick states that 
there were different kinds of animals to be brought over and that 
they had no trouble with any except the elephant. It at first refused 
to come on board, but after much coaxing, was finally induced to 
do so. The deck creaked but the elephant was finally brought 

9. Deatherage, History of Greater Kansas City, p. 188. 

10. Ibid., p. 188. 

11. Gatewood, History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri, p. 101. 

12. Ibid., p. 119. 

18. Ibid., pp. 118, 119. 


14. U. 8. Biographical Dictionary, Missouri, p. 313. 
. Gatewood, History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri, p. 572. 
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safely across, though not without considerable damage to the boat, 
which cost $10 to repair. Mr. Chick tried to get the showman to 
pay the $10, but he refused. Then Mr. Chick sued him, and attached 
some of his belongings sc he could not leave. The trouble was 
brought before the justice of the peace court in Westport and the 
showman was made to pay the $10.'* 

Early in the 1840’s Kansas City, Mo., and Westport became the 
depot for trade with Santa Fé and Mexico, as well as with California, 
Utah and Oregon, and for a number of years following immense 
caravans fitted out there for the long and perilous journeys to the 
far West. Westport had one of the best landings on the Missouri, 
and being most convenient to the Oregon and Santa Fé trails en- 
joyed a monopoly of the business following these transcontinental 
highways. Factories sprang up in the growing city, and about 
everything needed in the transportation business was manufactured 
on the spot. The magnitude of the freighting business starting 
from there is shown in the following figures: In 1840 there were 
five firms or proprietors engaged in the trade, with 60 wagons valued 
at $50,000. The following year there were a dozen firms similarly 
engaged, operating 100 wagons, valued at $150,000. In 1842 there 
were fifteen, with 120 wagons valued at $160,000 and thirty in 1843, 
with 350 wagons worth $450,000.17 During the period between the 
early 1840’s and the latter 1850’s this business doubled and trebled, 
for Kansas City’s business transactions for the year 1857 amounted 
to over $3,000,000. This business increased materially during the 
next few years, when, owing to raiding parties during the Civil War, 
it practically ceased, the commerce previously enjoyed having moved 
north to Fort Leavenworth, Atchison and Nebraska City, where it 
was practically immune. After the war the immense business going 
west from Kansas City was taken over by the railroads, and the 
long lines of prairie schooners, each wagon drawn by a team of six 
or eight slow-plodding oxen or a like number of sturdy Missouri 
mules and presided over by a picturesque “bullwhacker” or “mule 
skinner,” faded out of the picture. 

Wyandotte was the natural distributing point for settlements 
along the Kansas river and points to the south and west, and was 
the radiating point for a number of roads leading in different direc- 
tions. One ran northwest to Quindaro and on to Parkville, Mo.; 
one to Leavenworth; one to old Shawnee Mission, where it joined 

16. Reminiscences of Washington Henry Chick, MS., in the Kansas State Historical 


Society. 
17. Gregg, Commerce of the Prairie, v. 2, p. 144. 
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the Old Santa Fé trail; one connected with the road to Fort Scott; 
one to Grinter’s ferry, where it crossed the Kaw river and ran up 
the Kaw valley; one crossed the Kansas river and ran to Kansas 
City and Westport. 

There was a plot along the river at Wyandotte, known as “Ferry 
Tract,” and here the various ferryboats having ferry privileges 
within the city took on or discharged their cargoes. Ferryboats 
Lizzie, of Kansas City, Mo., in 1855; and S. C. Pomeroy, of Wyan- 
dotte City, the largest ferryboat on the river, put in operation by 
Capt. Otis Webb in 1857, plied back and forth from the two cities 
at the mouth of the Kaw.1* 

Joseph C. Ransom & Co. were authorized by the legislature of 
1857 to maintain a ferry across the Missouri river between Wyan- 
dotte and Kansas City, Mo.,!® 

William Walker,® Thomas H. Doyle, Cyrus Garrett *4 and Henry 
MceMullin were granted authority by the legislature of 1857 to 
run a ferry across the Missouri river, and to have a landing on 
land owned or claimed by the Wyandotte City Company, or others, 
within the town limits. Their ferry privileges were to run for 
twenty-five years.?? 

The legislature of 1858 granted a charter to Silas Armstrong,* 
W. Y. Roberts, 8S. W. Eldridge, James McGrew** and James D. 
Chestnut,?” to operate a ferry across the Missouri river under the 
name of the Wyandotte City Ferry Company, the charter to be for 
a period of twenty-one years, and to have exclusive privilege of 
landing at any place on the west side of the river between the point 
where the Missouri state line leaves the same, and a point one mile 
above the mouth of the Kansas river on the Missouri river, and at 


18. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 1230. 

19. Laws, Kansas, 1857, pp. 157, 185. 

20. William Walker was a native of Michigan, born in 1799, and died in Kansas City in 
1874. He was a leader and counsellor of the Wyandotts, and came to Kansas in 1843 with 
the tribe. He acquired the title of “governor” when he was appointed provisional governor 
of territory embraced in Nebraska and Kansas. 

21. Cyrus Garrett was a Wyandott, born about 1835. 

22. Laws, Kansas, 1857, p. 157. 

28. Silas Armstrong was born at Xenia, Ohio, in 1810. He was president of the Wyan- 
dotte City town company and b wealthy. He died in 1865. 

24. William Y. Roberts was a native of Pennsylvania and born about 1811. He came 
to Kansas in 1855, took an active part in the territorial struggle, and held many positions 
of trust. He died near Lawrence in 1869. 

25. Shalor Winchell Eldridge was born in Massachusetts in 1816. He was a railroad 
contractor and came to Kansas in 1856 and leased the Free State hotel that year, and also 
ae a stage line from Kansas City to Lawrence and Topeka. He died at Lawrence in 

26. James McGrew was born in Pennsylvania in 1822. In 1859 he settled at Wyandotte, 
and was engaged in various occupations. He died in Kansas City, Kansas, January 19, 1911. 

27. James D. Chestnut was probably one of the directors of a South Caroli 
that came to Kansas early in 1856.— Kansas Historical Collections, v. 15, p. 115. ee 
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any point on the bank of the Kansas river, one-eighth of a mile from 
its mouth. Nothing was to infringe on the right of the Wyandotte 
ferry to cross the Kansas river. This act was vetoed by the acting 
governor, and was passed by the legislature over his vote.* This 
ferry was operated between Wyandotte and Kansas City, Mo., for 
a number of years. 

It is said a steam ferry was in operation at Wyandotte as early 
as 1858, but no details are available.” 

The city of Wyandotte was granted a charter by the legislature 
of 1860 to operate a ferry across the Missouri river, to ply at any 
point or points between the mouth of the Kansas river and a point 
on the Missouri two miles above the mouth, for a period of twenty 
years. The city of Wyandotte was to run a good and substantial 
steam ferry-boat within six months from the passage of the act, 
which was approved by the governor February 14, 1860. The act 
also provided that the city of Wyandotte should have power to lease 
the ferry right for any term of years not exceeding the term for 
which the charter was granted.*® 

On May 23, 1867, the Kansas and Missouri Ferry Company, of 
Wyandotte, was chartered. J. B. Scroggs,*4 Charles S. Glick, 8. V. 
Morse, D. M. Cable, J. A. Berry,®? Isaiah Walker, Russell Garrett,®* 
H. M. Cook and W. B. Bowman were the incorporators. The capital 
stock of the company was $50,000 and shares $50 each. The new 
ferry was scheduled to operate from the levee at Wyandotte across 
the Missouri river. The charter was filed with the secretary of 
state May 25, 1867.%4 

During the ferrying era the condition of the levee was paramount. 
From time to time repairs were made as occasion demanded. In the 
fall of 1866 the city began to realize the need of better protection 
from the encroachments of the Missouri. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the city council to confer with railroad companies, but 
no decision was reached at that time and no action was taken. The 
Wyandotte Gazette urged that steps be taken at once, whether the 
railroads were ready to codperate or not, stating that if the levee 

28. Laws, Kansas, 1858, pp. 70, 71. 

29. First Biennial Report, State Board of Agriculture, 1877-78, p. 455. 


80. Laws, Kansas, private, 1860, p. 287. 

$1. John B. Scroggs was an Ohioan, born in 1838. He removed to Wyandotte in 1866, 
and later served as county attorney and as mayor of the city. His death occurred June 28, 
1898. 

82. J. A. Berry was ident of Wyandott Saely Cals Oe tee Clim, and fro 
year and a half published the Wyandotte Democrat 

83. Russell Garrett was a Wyandott. 

84. Corporations, v. 1, p. 840, in Archives Department, Kansas State Historical Society. 
Hereafter cited as Corporations. 
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was not preserved Wyandotte would soon lose the great advantage 
she then possessed over other river towns, that of ample room for 
the transaction of heavy railroad and river business combined. 
Apparently nothing in the way of permanent protection had been 
accomplished up to the latter part of May, 1868, when renewed 
efforts on the part of the city officials were again made. The 
Gazette of May 30 contained the following: 

“Our Levez. We learn that Mayor Cobb and Mr. Killen have been to 
St. Louis and had a conference with the directors or some officers of the 
Missouri Pacific railroad in regard to the protection of our levee. At the meet- 
ing of the council on Tuesday evening, a resolution was passed, offering, in 
case the voters ratify the proposition, to give the railroad company $5,000 in 
ten-year 7 percent bonds, with right of way and depot grounds, if the company 
will go ahead and thoroughly protect the levee, from the mouth of Jersey 
creek to the mouth of the Kansas river. The company has a gang of men now 
at work throwing in stone, and we presume will accept the proposition. So 
mote it be.” 

The ferry business on the Missouri river had no serious opposition 
until the advent of the railroad. The first bridge to span the river 
was that of the Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad, built at Kansas 
City in 1866. Up to this time freight shipments from Kansas and 
the west had found their way in good part to the mouth of the 
Kansas river by way of the various wagon roads and the old Kan- 
sas Pacific railroad, which was put in operation that year. Late 
in 1867 that railroad was considering laying a third rail between 
the state line and the ferry landing to enable the road to handle 
standard-gauge cars. This was for the purpose of transferring 
freight from this road to the Kansas City & Cameron railroad.** 

Moving up the river from Wyandotte we find the next point at 
which a ferry was operated was Quindaro, about four miles distant. 

Quindaro was started as a free-state town in December, 1856. The 
river at this place had a rocky channel and good banks for landing. 
By May, 1857, the city had a force of workmen grading the ground 
near the wharf and Kansas avenue, the main street running north 
from the river. By July a steam ferryboat 100 feet long, with a 26- 
foot beam, was running between Quindaro and Parkville, a few 
miles up the river.3* 

The legislature of 1858 granted a charter to Otis Webb,** Charles 


35. Report, State Board of Agriculture, 1877-'78, p. 455. 

86. Wyandotte Gazette, January 4, 1868. 

*. Report, State Board of Agriculture, 1877-'78, p. 455; Andreas, History of Kansas, 
p. 1229. 


88. Capt. Otis Webb was a noted Missouri river steamboat captain, and ran a boat 
named for himself. 
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Robinson*®® and Charles H. Chapin* to establish another ferry cross 
the Missouri river at Quindaro, with one or more landings for a 
period of twenty-one years. The law provided that no other ferry 
should be established between the intersections of the west bounds 
of sec. 22, T. 10, R. 24 E., and the east bounds of sec. 28, T. 10, R. 
25 E., with the Missouri river. Charges for ferriage were fixed as 
follows: 
Each passenger, 10 cents. 
Two-horse team loaded, $1.25. 
One-horse carriage, 75 cents. 
Each additional horse, mule, ass, ox, cow, calf, 15 cents. ‘ 
Each score of sheep or swine, $1. 
Lumber, $1.50 per 1,000 feet. 
All freight, mot lumber, not in teams loaded and unloaded by the owner 
thereof, and with a detention not exceeding 15 minutes, 10 cents per 
100 pounds.*1 

This ferry was convenient to a road from Leavenworth to Wyan- 
dotte, was but a few miles below the Parkville landing by the river, 
and was also the northern terminus of a road running in a southerly 
direction through the Delaware and Shawnee lands, and on to the 
vicinity of Paola, Miami county.* 

Later, George W. Veale, Abelard Guthrie, Fielding Johnson** and 
Julius G. Fisk were granted a charter, by the legislature of 1860, to 
maintain a ferry at the present limits of Quindaro for a period of 
ten years. The law provided that no other ferry should be estab- 
lished within two miles of the city, and that the landing should be 
restricted to and confined within the limits of said city. 

A Quindaro ferryboat was sunk by Missourians in 1861, but it is 
not known who were the owners. The motive claimed was to pre- 
vent slaves from escaping.*® 

On July 31, 1866, the Quindaro and Parkville Ferry Company was 
chartered, Alfred Gray, Alfred Robinson, David Pearson, Francis 
Kessler and Francis A. Kessler being the incorporators. The com- 
pany proposed to operate a ferry across the Missouri river, steam, 
horse, or man power to be used as the company should prefer. The 





89. Gov. Charles Robinson was a ber of the Quindaro Town Company. 

40. Charles Herman Chapin was a native of New York, born in 1822. He came to Kan- 
sas in 1856 and was identified with the free-state movement. Later he was employed in the 
United States engineering service. He died in 1889. 

41. Laws, Kansas, 1858, pp. 68, 69. 

42. Gunn and Mitchell’s Map of Kansas, 1862. 

48. Fielding Johnson was born in Indiana in 1810. He served in the Black Hawk War. 
In 1856 he came to Kansas, and settled at Quindaro in 1857. He removed to Topeka in 
1866, where he died in 1872. 


44. Laws, Private, Kansas, 1860, pp. 285, 286. 
45. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 18, p. 190. 
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ferry was to run between the dividing line between sec. 29, T. 10, R. 
24 E., extending from the east to the west bank of the river, and em- 
bracing a strip of land 100 feet wide within these limits. The prin- 
cipal office was at Quindaro, and capital stock was $20,000, in shares 
of $100 each. The charter was filed with the secretary of state, 
August 14, 1866.* 

The most northern ferry in Wyandotte county, as one ascended 
the river, was operated, on the Missouri side, from Parkville. John 
Ryan, Solomon Taylor, N. L. Barnard, C. 8. Glick and L. F. Hol- 
lingsworth were the incorporators of the Parkville Ferry Company, 
chartered October 3, 1872. The capital stock of the enterprise was 
$10,000, shares $50 each, with privilege of increasing stock to 
$20,000. The principal place of business was given as Wyandotte, 
and the ferry was to cross the Missouri river to a landing at or near 
where the county road from Nearman station on the Union Pacific 
railroad running due north strikes the Missouri river. This charter 
was filed with the secretary of state, October 8, 1872.*" 

The first settlement north of the Wyandotte-Leavenworth county 
boundary line was a German community known as Weimar City, 
which was established about 1857-’58. It was near the site of pres- 
ent Pope station on the Missouri Pacific railroad, about thirteen or 
fourteen miles above Parkville, Missouri, approximately on the 
NE of sec. 33, T. 9, R. 23. This is about one mile below the old 
town of Delaware, and about seven miles below Leavenworth city of 
that time. Opposite this place the Platte Valley Ferry Company 
was established, being incorporated May 15, 1866, with H. T. 
Greene, James E. Ireland, Robert C. Foster, Archibald B. Earle, 
L. B. Wheat and D. Hudson Redman as incorporators. The com- 
pany had a capital stock of $10,000, with shares $100 each. On the 
Kansas side the ferry operated above Weimar City to a point one 
mile below where “Seven Mile creek” empties into the Missouri 
river, and below to the dividing line between Leavenworth and 
Wyandotte counties. The principal office was located at Leaven- 
worth. The charter was filed with the secretary of state, May 26, 
1866.48 

The next settlement up the river was the town of Delaware, about 
one mile above Weimar City and six miles below Leavenworth. The 
town was platted in July, 1854, and was located on parts of Secs. 


Corporations, by 1, 202, 203. Alfred Gray, an incorporator, was secretary of the 
4 State. Board of pF. Rong 1871-1880. He died at Topeka, January 23, 1880. 


47. Corporations, v. 4, p. 526. 
48. Ibid., v. 1, pp. 162, 1638. 
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18, 19, 29, T. 9, R. 28 E. The town was on a wagon road running 
from Fort Leavenworth to Wyandotte, and was close to the junctions 
of roads running south to Grinter’s ferry and southwest to Lawrence. 

John Van Vranklin established the first ferry at Delaware, having 
it in operation early in 1855, as evidenced by the following ad- 
vertisement, which ran in a Leavenworth paper: 

“Detaware Ferry —The undersigned has established a ferry on the Missouri 
river at the town of Delaware, Kansas territory. He has been for some time 
past and is at this time prepared to cross at a moment’s notice, all those 
wishing to cross the Missouri at Delaware. Any one wishing to visit Kansas 
territory from any point below Weston, in Platte county, Missouri, will find 
that this ferry is the nearest and best point at which to cross the river, partic- 
ularly if they wish to go to the Stranger or Grass Hopper country. This also 
will be the case with all persons wishing to go to the Kaw country, or visit 
Calhoun, Lawrence, Council Grove or Fort Riley. He would state, that all 
persons traveling towards Kansas territory, on the Great Stage route, on the 
north side of the Missouri river, leading from St. Louis through Columbia, 
Fayette, Carrollton, Richmond and Liberty and then visiting Kansas, from 
the country bordering on the Mississippi river, will save weary miles by cross- 
ing at this point. His ferry boats are safe and substantial; his ferrymen hardy 
and experienced; and will at all times be pleased to serve with alacrity, those 
who may wish to cross the Missouri river at his ferry. 

“March 13, '55—6m. Jno. VAN VRANELIN.” 49 

This ferry operated from the center of the townsite and was said 
to be the equal of any on the river.®° 

Another ferry was projected for Delaware in 1855, the territorial 
legislature granting a twenty-year privilege to Messrs. George 
Quimby, William H. Spratt, William D. Brummell and W. Christi- 
son. Their ferry was to be established within the limits of the 
town and have exclusive privileges for one mile up and one mile 
down the river on the Kansas side. The company, by one of the 
provisions of the act, was not required to run a steam ferryboat 
until the first day of April, 1856.51 Quimby and Spratt were resi- 
dents of Delaware, the latter operating a saloon there for a number 
of years.®? Christison was a resident of Lexington township, Lexing- 
ton P. O., Johnson county, in 1860, his name appearing in the printed 
census enumeration for that year. 

While Delaware thus had a good ferry as early as 1855, apparently 
there was a lack of suitable roads leading to the town. This condi- 
tion was being remedied early in 1857 by a Captain Hollingsworth, 

49. Herald, Leavenworth, April 13, 1855. 

50. Ibid., June 1, 1855. 


61. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 790. 
62. Hall and Hand, History of Leavenworth County, p. 144. 
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of that place, who was engaged in opening a road from Leavenworth. 
The road started from the steam mill in the south part of Leaven- 
worth, passed directly by the Muncie Mission and thence to Dela- 
ware.58 

Above Delaware a half mile was the next early-day ferry site. 
On May 2, 1866, the Junction Ferry Company was chartered for the 
purpose of operating a ferry over the Missouri river, being granted 
exclusive privileges and rights at a point where Seven Mile creek 
empties into the Missouri river, and one mile up and one mile 
below the mouth of said creek. The incorporators were Richard 
R. Rees,®* Martin Howsley, Robert C. Foster,®> L. B. Wheat,®* and 
Henry T. Greene.5*? The organization was capitalized at $20,000 
with shares $100 each. The principal office of the company was at 
Leavenworth City. Their charter was filed with the secretary of 
state, May 24, 1866.5° 

Two miles below the original Leavenworth, David H. Mitchell 
and James Davis were granted exclusive ferry privileges by the 
legislature of 1858 to operate a ferry for a period of ten years. 

Fort Leavenworth and Leavenworth City were terminal points 
on the Missouri river from which highways radiated in every direc- 
tion. A “Map of the Defence of the Northern and Northwestern 
Frontier,” of 1837, showed roads running from Fort Leavenworth to 
the arsenal at Fort Osage and from Fort Leavenworth to Fort 
Calhoun at the Council Bluffs.*t It was the starting place for the 
road to Fort Scott and Fort Gibson; to the forts along the Santa 
Fé trail; to Fort Kearney on the Platte. Later roads led to Fort 
Riley, to the Big Stranger, to the Grasshopper country, to Topeka, 
Lawrence, Lecompton, Shawnee Mission, and Wyandotte. 

Up to January, 1855, Leavenworth had no Kansas licensed ferry, 
depending for her needs in river transportation on the ferries 
operating from the Missouri side. The Herald of January 19 men- 
tioned that “a large and commodious steam ferry boat is being 


658. Herald, Leavenworth, February 7, 1857. 


54. Richard R. Rees was born in Cincinnati in 1812 and died in Leavenworth in 1875. 
He came to Kansas in 1855 and later served Leavenworth county as probate judge. 


55. Robert Cole Foster was born in ny A in 1834. He came to Kansas with his 
parents in 1856. He died at Denison, Tex., in 19 


i ea” B. Wheat was an attorney at law, and was listed as a resident of Leavenworth in 


57. Henry T. Greene was an attorney at law, born in Hanover, Va. He came to Leaven- 
worth county in 1854, and was a practicing attorney after his arrival. He was a staunch 
Democrat.— Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 444. 


58. Corporations, v. 1, pp. 156, 157. 

59. James Davis is listed in the Leavenworth city directory, 1859. 
60. Laws, Kansas, 1858, p. 63. 

61. American State Papers, Military Affairs, v. 7, opposite p. 781. 
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built expressly for this place, and will be here early in the spring. 
It will carry two hundred head of stock and fifteen wagons at a 
time, and cross the river in five minutes.” The Herald pointed out 
that the boat would do a heavy business during the next spring as 
it was expected there would be an immense immigration. The terri- 
torial legislature that year granted ferry privileges to at least one 
Leavenworth ferry company, which up to near the end of July had 
not started operating. The Herald of July 21 predicted that inside 
of a month it would be in operation, and stressed the fact that a 
good ferry would make Leavenworth the great point of entry into 
Kansas territory, and that it would be the “primary city of 
Kansas.” : 

Early in 1855 Leavenworth took steps to improve and protect her 
levee. In March that year the landing had been graded from the 
foot of Cherokee street to the foot of Delaware. The Herald stated 
that the improvements made on the levee would add greatly to the 
appearance of Water street, and when finished would be the best 
landing on the Missouri river.** By 1857 the city had decided to 
undertake something in the way of municipal improvements. The 
legislature permitted the city to borrow $100,000 for this purpose. 
The Herald of April 4, that year, said: “We want a good levee. We 
want our streets graded and we want the principal streets McAdam- 
ized.” That this was good policy is evidenced by the increase of 
business the following year, the Herald of July 3 stating that the 
levee presented a “busy scene the past week. It has been piled high 
with goods and all kinds of freight from one end to the other. Dry 
goods, groceries, flour, lumber, wagons, sawmills, machinery and 
printing presses, all go to make up the huge pile.” Every boat that 
stopped at the levee landed hundreds and hundreds of tons of freight 
upon the landing, prompting the Herald to ask “Why does not some 
enterprising person prepare a report of business statistics of Leaven- 
worth? We believe it would astonish the natives.” 

With the passing years Leavenworth’s trade territory was ex- 
tended across to the Missouri side, and the ferry company realized 
that its existence depended upon this outside trade, and took steps 
to hold it. Freshets in the river from time to time had cut a channel 
through the low bottoms on the opposite side of the stream, and in 
1867 the landing was at the island opposite the city. The ferry com- 
pany had expended quite a sum of money in building a wagon road 


62. Herald, Leavenworth, January 19, July 21, 1855. 
63. Ibid., March 30, 1855. 
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across the slough to the island, which served not only as a public 
highway but also to turn this water back into its proper channel. An 
earth-and-brush dam was started, and the ferry company was satis- 
fied that if this were completed it would be of great advantage to the 
city. The city drew an immense amount of trade from the Platte 
country, and it was manifest that anything which facilitated com- 
munication with that neighborhood would tend to the material in- 
crease of trade. It was the judgment of competent engineers that if 
the volume of water which every spring ran through the slough were 
turned back into the river channel, the sand bars immediately oppo- 
site the city would soon be washed out, affording a straight passage 
to the shore of the island. The ferry people also held to the hope 
that the Platte county railroad would run to and build its depot 
upon the island were this done. If this were not done the depot 
would be built some two miles down the river. The inconvenience 
which this would occasion was pointed out. The ferry company 
justly felt that the city should bear a fair share of the burden. The 
matter was brought before the city council, and the Leavenworth 
Conservative published the following paragraph showing the acticn 
taken: 

“Harvey Edgerton, from the special committee on the communication from 
W. L. Reyburn, in relation to the embankment on the east side of the river, 
recommended that the city encourage the enterprise by appropriating $2,000 
therefor, provided, that none of said amount be paid until said work is fully 
done according to the dimensions set forth im said communication, and re- 
ported as done by the engineer of the city. After some discussion the report 
was rejected.” 

The Conservative characterized the action of the council as nig- 
gardly and, as the Commercial appropriately suggested, “penny wise 
and pound foolish.” 

By the last of February, 1867, the Platte county road was com- 
pleted to a point opposite Leavenworth, or near the intersection of 
the old Platte City road. The roadbed was also made to the depot 
ground below, but there was not enough iron on hand at that time 
to finish the work. The company was evidently waiting to see if the 
wagon-road dyke then being built across the slough would stand the 
spring rise before extending the line any closer.® 

The citizens of Leavenworth also had appreciated at an early date 
the importance of good roads and bridges into the interior. As early 


64. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, February 15, 19, 1867. 
66. Ibid., February 28, 1867. 
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as 1858 subscriptions were raised for the purpose of bridging the 
principal streams on roads leading to and from the city, the Herald 
insisting that “No move can add more benefits to our city than 
this.” At this time a substantial bridge was being erected across 
Salt creek, on the Fort Riley road, near Rively’s store, while others 
were needed over the Stranger at Easton, Russell’s Mills, and on the 
Lawrence road. Leavenworth citizens were admonished to “come 
up and subscribe liberally.” ® 

Not until April, 1873, was a railroad bridge across the Missouri 
river at Leavenworth completed. This was located on the military 
reservation, a mile or so above the town, and cost between $800,000 
and $1,000,000. Just what effect it had on the ferry business is not 
clear, as ferries operated for years afterward. The bridge was in 
use up to about 1909, when the eastern approach collapsed. In 1913 
the flooring on the Fort Leavenworth end burned. In 1926 the gov- 
ernment rehabilitated the old bridge for use as the only free bridge 
across the Missouri river, furnishing the connecting link for federal 
highway No. 92.%* 

In 1918 Vinton Stillings, of Leavenworth, built a pontoon bridge 
across the Missouri at a point a little north of the present terminal 
bridge. The pontoon was 3,600 feet long, 18 feet in the clear, and 
cost $36,000, being financed entirely by Mr. Stillings. On the east 
side was a drawbridge to allow boats to pass up and down the river. 
Toll charges over the bridge were: Vehicles, 50 cents for round 
trip; foot passengers, 10 cents for round trip. Mr. Stillings has 
said that during the almost four years of its operation, which began 
in July, 1888, its revenue averaged $200 a day.® 

The terminal bridge was constructed during 1893, and was opened 
for traffic January 2, 1894. It was located a little south of the 
pontoon built by Stillings, and cost, with tracks, terminal buildings, 
freight depot, switches, etc., about $480,000. 

A railroad meeting was held at Platte City in January, 1857, to 
discuss the advantages of building a road on the Missouri river 
opposite Leavenworth, to connect with the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
road. The advantage of such a road was self-evident. In fact the 
ultimate success of Leavenworth depended upon the road. Kansas 
City, the only rival Leavenworth had to fear, was already in the 
field, and the Herald emphasized that Leavenworth must not allow 


66. Herald, Leavenworth, August 7, 1858. 


67. Leavenworth Daily Times, March 6, 1932; Kansas City fewest, p ony 25, 1915; 
Topeka Daily Capital, June 29, 1926; Kansas City Times, January 9, 1918 


68. Leavenworth Daily Times, March 6, 1982. 
69. Ibid., March 6, 1982. 
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her rival to outstrip her by a suicidal apathy on the subject, but 
that it was her duty to keep the project in motion until the work 
was completed, to enable Leavenworth to enter into favorable com- 
petition with others.” Railroad talk prevailed, and during the 
spring or early summer a preliminary survey was made for a road to 
connect Leavenworth with Cameron, Mo.” A little over a year 
later the Herald, in an able editorial on the subject of railroads, 
contended that Leavenworth could not compete with other cities on 
the Missouri river in the commerce and trade of the great West 
unless she formed means of communication with the East by rail- 
road. Continuing, the Herald said: 

“Kansas City and St. Joseph will have railroads running through them in 
less than eighteen months, and then what position will we occupy, situated 
between two flourishing cities which have the energy as well as the means 


to take our present trade away from us? . . . Unless we establish a rail- 
road connecting . . . with the East . . . we will go backward instead 
of forward. . . . The time has come when the people of Leavenworth must 


look to her laurels, and let those who are interested take the subject in 
hand.” 72 


While Leavenworth thus early appreciated the importance of a 
railroad bridge, it was not until 1873 that the tracks actually crossed 
the Missouri. For many years, therefore, her citizens depended on 
the various ferries for transportation and communication with the 
east. The first ferry operated from the city proper was owned by 
Thomas C. Shoemaker,”* Jarret Todd,™* Samuel D. Pitcher and their 
associates, who were granted a twenty-year charter by the terri- 
torial legislature of 1855 to be restricted to and confined within the 
limits of the city of Leavenworth. The law provided that no other 
ferry should be established within two miles of the limits of the 
town, and also prescribed charges for ferriage, as follows: 


Foot passengers, 10 cents. 

Each horse, mare, mule, or ass, with or without rider, 25 cents. 

Each two-horse team, loaded or unloaded, with driver, 75 cents. 

Each single-horse carriage, 50 cents. 

Each additional cow or ox, 15 cents. 

Each swine or sheep, 5 cents. 

All freight of lumber, merchandise or articles not in teams, at rate of 15 
cents [100 lbs.] 


70. Herald, Leavenworth, January 81, 1857. 

71. Ibid., July 4, 1857. 

72. Ibid., August 14, 1858. 

78. Thomas C. Shoemaker was the first receiver of public moneys in the territory. He 
came to Kansas about the first of May, 1855, and made Leavenworth his home, where he 
lived up to the date of his death, February 5, 1857. 

74. Jarret Todd came to Kansas July 4, 1854, and settled at Leavenworth. His name 
appears in Leavenworth city directory, 1859, and also in a census of Leavenworth, 1859, 
p. 66, in archives department, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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Each 1,000 feet of lumber, $1 per 1,000 Ibs. 
All other articles, 5 cents [per 100 lbs.]. 

The act also provided that anyone crossing at night might be 
charged double fare." 

In 1860 the law relating to this ferry was amended as follows: 
“The owners of the ferry privilege granted shall not be required to 
run their ferryboat or boats for any purpose in the night time, nor 
at any time when it shall be unsafe to do so, by reason of ice in the 
river, or other cause.”"¢ 

This charter was again amended in 1861 to provide that the com- 
pany should, on the first Monday in September each year, pay to 
the treasurer of Leavenworth county the sum of $100, “which sum 
shall be in lieu of all taxes and assessments of every kind and char- 
acter, on said ferry privilege; and no additional tax, for any pur- 
pose, shall hereafter be imposed or levied upon said franchise, by the 
legislature or other authority.” The amended law also extended the 
franchise fifteen years beyond the limit set by the original act, and 
likewise provided that “the moneys contemplated by this act shall 
go to the road fund of Leavenworth county.”"* This company’s 
ferryboat, the Willie Cade, Capt. Al Cade, owner, is also mentioned 
in Leavenworth Board of Trade proceedings for year 1888, p. 253.78 
This company’s charter expired in 1890. 

Other boats operated by this same company prior to 1866 were 
the David Hill and the Ella. In the spring of 1866 the ferry com- 
pany started work on a new ferryboat, the Edgar, which was built 
by Frank Wheeler. This boat was to replace the old Ella, which 
was withdrawn. The new boat, built on the river bank a short dis- 
tance above Carney’s pork house, and launched October 13, 1866, 
was a large and staunch craft, which cost about $20,000, and was 
to be used between the city and City Point (East Leavenworth) on 
the opposite side of the river.” 

Despite the fact that Shoemaker and his associates had received 
an exclusive charter for twenty years, one Simon P. Yocum was 
operating the Leavenworth steam ferry late in November, 1857. 
Whether Yocum was an associate of Shoemaker is not known. The 
Herald of the 28th of that month noted that the boat continued to 
make regular trips, notwithstanding the river was full of floating 

76. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 792. 

76. Laws, Private, Kansas, 1860, p. 284. 

17. Ibid., 1861, pp. 89, 40. 


78. Manuscripts, archives department, Kansas State Historical Society. 
79. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, July 1, August 18, October 14, 1866. 
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ice, and was doing a good business. The boat was described as of 
light draft, capable of carrying a great quantity of stock and several 
wagons at a time, and could make the trip in less than five minutes. 
It was also made clear that there was no time lost waiting for the 
boat. An item in the Herald of December 26 stated that the Leav- 
enworth ferryboat was making regular trips, and that it never 
stopped for floating ice, running until ice closed the river. This 
staunch little craft was christened the Leavenworth City, and was 
mentioned by the Herald in its issue of July 3, 1858, which stated 
that the boat still continued to ply between that city and the Mis- 
souri shore, notwithstanding the high water and immense quantities 
of driftwood. The current was reported as very strong, and the boat 
had hard work bucking it, “but never fails to make the ripple.” 

Frank M. Gable, of Leavenworth county, tells of one of Yocum’s 
ferries: 

“We crossed the Missouri river on a ferry called the Old Horse boat. This 
was run by a Mr. Yoakum [Yocum?] and the motive power was a pair of 
horses that worked on a treadmill. Ice chunks were floating in the river that 
day, making the crossing very dangerous. Leavenworth did not amount to 
much then, and I think there was only one grocery store in the town. This 
was run by a couple of old German bachelors by the name of Ingrum. I 
believe they were called Fred and Fritz, and were located on the corner where 
Martin Donovan’s transfer office now stands.”80 

The Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, February 12, 1859, con- 
tained the following: 

“The following telegraphic dispatch was received by the captain of the 
ferryboat at this point, from our city marshal (now in St. Louis), who is one 
of the owners of the boat: 


“To Capt. Hill— “Sr. Louis, Feb. 4 
“Rather than cross Gen. Lane, or any one else in Missouri on an 
unlawful expedition, sink the boat. I. G. Loses.” 


On February 21, 1865, the Leavenworth Ferry Company was in- 
corporated by Isaac G. Losee, Jasper 8S. Rice, Amien Warner, David 
Hill and J. M. Orr.®! The organization had a capital stock of $5,000, 
divided into fifty shares. The ferry was to be located between the 
southern line of the military reservation and a point two miles south 
of the southern line of the city of Leavenworth, departing and land- 
ing at any place between the points named. The charter was filed 
with the secretary of state February 23, 1865.® 


80. Leavenworth Times, January 18, 1907. 


81. Jasper 8. Rice was one of = pase acy of the Planter’s House; Amien Warner, a 
carpenter of Leavenworth; David Hill, captain of a ferryboat, and James M. Orr, a resident 
of Leavenworth, 1859. 


82. Corporations, v. 1, p. 21. 
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This company probably ran a boat called the David Hill, named 
for its captain, David Hill, one of the owners. 

A rival ferry, apparently, was operating at Leavenworth in 1859, 
W. 8. Reyburn on April 4 paying $60 for a license. Just how long 
this ferry was in existence has not been learned.** 

On July 16, 1866, the Leavenworth and Missouri Bridge and Ferry 
Company was incorporated, John C. Douglass,** A. A. Higinbotham, 
D. W. Eaves, Lucien Scott® and S. J. Danah being the promoters. 
The charter, granted without time limit, authorized the building of 
a bridge or the operation of one or more steam ferries across the 
Missouri river, at or near Leavenworth, and on the Missouri side 
in the county of Platte, with principal office at Leavenworth. The 
company had a capital stock of $200,000, and the privilege of in- 
creasing it to $1,000,000. Shares were $10 each. The charter was 
filed with the secretary of state July 18, 1866.% 

Moving up the river to Fort Leavenworth, we come to the earliest 
ferry in present Leavenworth county, which was inaugurated in 
1829 to meet the needs of Cantonment Leavenworth, established 
by the government in 1828. The following year, 1829, a military 
road was cut out from Fort Leavenworth to Barry, in Clay county 
(Missouri), and Zadoc Martin, a farmer of Clay county, was sta- 
tioned on the east bank of Platte river to keep a government ferry. 
Up to that time the men of Fort Leavenworth had used an old 
mackinaw boat for crossing the Missouri, but “in 1829 the ferry 
at the fort . . . was placed in the hands of Zadoc Martin. He 
was a stout, muscular man, and commanded all about him with 
despotic power.” The work at Fort Leavenworth required the em- 
ployment of great numbers of laborers, carpenters and masons, and 
Mr. Martin did a large business at his ferries. The boats for the 
ferries were made of hewed gunwales, and boards sawed by hand.** 

This ferry at Cantonment Leavenworth was mentioned by Rev. 
John Dunbar as early as 1835, when he was missionary to the 
Pawnees.** At that time there was a ferryhouse on the banks of 
the Missouri, opposite Fort Leavenworth.® 


88. Paxton, Annals of Platte County, Missouri, p. 277. 

84. John C. Douglass, one of the pioncer attorneys and early settlers of Leavenworth, was 
born in Greenfield, Ohio, December 13, 1824. He came to Kansas in 1856 to help make 
Kansas a free state, and took part in many exciting engagements. 

85. Lucien Scott was born in Illinois in 1835. He arrived in Kansas about 1857 and 
on yom \ gay in the banking business, later becoming president of the Leavenworth First 

ationa! . 


86. Corporations, v. 1, pp. 197-199. 

87. History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri, p. 912. 
88. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 14, pp. 592, 595. 
89. Ibid., v. 14, p. 692. 
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In 1839 William Hague was granted a license to operate a ferry 
at Fort Leavenworth.” 

The first ferry above Fort Leavenworth probably ran from a 
point on the Missouri, known as Pensineau’s Trading House, across 
the Missouri to a landing point about two miles below present 
Weston and originally known as “Pensano’s Landing.” This loca- 
tion, about 1840, became the town of Rialto. A ferry known as the 
Rialto ferry was in active operation as early as 1854. On October 
9, 1855, large numbers of Missourians made use of it, coming over 
into Kansas territory to participate in the election of John W. Whit- 
field as delegate to congress. This ferry was running as late as 
1862.4 

Robert Cain, living on Todd’s creek,®? Platte county, Missouri, 
operated a ferry to Fort Leavenworth in 1836. Mr. Cain, a veteran 
of the War of 1812, went to Missouri in 1819, and to Platte in 1836, 
before the Indian title to the lands was secured. He settled at the 
fine spring at the crossing of Todd’s creek, kept the ferry at the fort, 
and opened a large prairie farm. He supplied the garrison with 
provisions and stock, taking the contract to furnish supplies for the 
men and animals, and became a great favorite for his honesty, 
candor and generosity. No other name except that of Zadoc Martin 
is so intimately connected with the early settlement of the Platte 
country. He died September 14, 1868, on his farm in Platte county, 
Missouri, and was buried on his farm. 

In October, 1840, John Boulware, of Platte City, contracted with 
Platte county, Missouri, to run a free ferry at the foot of Main 
street for twelve months at $250. He was an early resident of the 
county, took charge of the “Issue House” in 1835, and sold goods 
to the Indians and early settlers. He was appointed a major and 
led a battalion to the Mormon War. For years he was a leader in 
civil and military affairs.°** This ferry, over Platte river, enabled 
residents of that village to reach Fort Leavenworth, which was 
about nine and one-half miles to the west. 

About four miles above Fort Leavenworth by the river was the 
town of Rialto, Mo., about a mile below its rival, Weston. At 
Rialto July 1, 1844, John B. Wells,® a resident of Platte county, 


90. Paxton, Annals of Platte County, Missouri. 

91. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 424; Leavenworth Daily Conservative, Feb. 28, 1862; 
History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri, p. 560. 

92. Todd creek heads about nine miles east of East Leavenworth or City Point, and flows 
in a northeasterly direction into Smith’s Fork, a tributary of the Platte river. 

93. Paxton, Annals of Platte County, Missouri, pp. 16, 460. 

04. Ibid., pp. 16, 38. 

95. John B. Wells was born in Kentucky, November 16, 1800, and died near Weston, 
February, 1890. He removed to Marion county, Missouri, in 1838, and to Platte in 1837. 
His name is closely connected with the history of Weston. His steam ferry at Rialto was 
the 7h ek of immigration from 1854 to 1865.—Paxton, Annals of Platte County, Missouri, 
Pp. 4 
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Missouri, was operating a ferry which at that time was one of the 
few that served as a communication with Fort Leavenworth and 
the Kickapoo Indian settlement to the north. Later Maj. John 
Boulware and his son, William L. Boulware,®* became associated 
with Mr. Wells in establishing the Rialto steam ferry between 
Rialto, Mo., and Fort Leavenworth, which was said to have been 
the main crossing for immigration in that section up to 1865." 

Following the death of his son, Maj. John Boulware apparently 
retired from the firm within a year and Mr. Wells formed a partner- 
ship with a man named Washburn, under the firm name of Wells 
& Washburn. This firm carried an advertisement of their ferry 
in the first number of the Kansas Weekly Herald, of Leavenworth, 
September 15, 1854. It was as follows: 


“To Kansas Immigrants. 

“SreaM Ferrysoat. The undersigned with pleasure announce to all persons 
immigrating to Kansas, California, Oregon and Salt Lake City, that they have 
purchased a new, safe and commodious steam ferryboat, to ply between 
Weston and Fort Leavenworth. All persons who may wish to cross the Mis- 
souri at this point, may rest assured that every exertion will be extended to 
them to insure a speedy and safe transit across the river. Call and try us. 

“WELLS AND WASHBURN.” 


Another mention of this ferry appeared in the Herald of June 7, 
1856, as follows: 


“Weston Sream Ferrysoat. Messrs. Wells & Washburn have just brought 
out a new and splendid steam ferryboat, the best on the Missouri river. Its 
crossings will be one mile below Weston, at Rialto. It was built at Pitts- 
burg[h], and brought round for this and other places three hundred tons of 
freight, mostly lumber. This boat is called the ‘Tom Brierly,’ after one of the 
most popular and fast steamboat men on the river. It is 126 feet in length, 
has three boilers, an engine eighteen inches in the clear, with a five-foot stroke, 
and wheels that can knock all creation out of the river, and can make its 
landings in from three to five minutes. The boat is large and roomy, and can 
carry any amount of stock and wagons. Messrs Wells & Washburn deserve 
great credit for getting such a magnificent ferryboat. Success to them. 

“A Good Omen—While lying at St. Louis, a swarm of bees settled on the 
jackstaff of the boat, and Mr. Washburn immediately hived them, and they 
are now at work on the bow of the boat, busily engaged in making honey to 


sweeten the weary traveler on his pilgrimage to Kansas. The boat is bound 
to succeed.” 


Messrs. Wells and Washburn had their misfortunes the same as 
other ferrymen on the river. On Thursday afternoon, August 19, 


96. William L. Boulware died August 8, 1853. 


97. Paxton, Annals of Platte County, Missouri, pp. 62, 172, 918, 914; George J. Rems- 
burg, letter to author, August, 1932. 
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1858, their boat sank at the landing one mile below Weston. Ac- 
cording to the Leavenworth Herald, of August 21, the boat was to be 
raised soon, and another boat substituted while the other was gotten 
into serviceable shape again. 

According to George J. Remsburg, a former resident of Oak Mills, 
Atchison county, and an authority on early historical matters of 
that county, one John Gardiner, in 1844, established a ferry be- 
tween Weston, Missouri, and Fort Leavenworth. How long this 
ferry was in operation is not known. 

In 1861 the legislature granted authority to James Davis to oper- 
ate a ferry across the Missouri at a point on the west bank opposite 
Kickapoo Island. The act included special privileges for one mile 
above and two miles below said point.®® This ferry was probably 
located about halfway between Fort Leavenworth military reserva- 
tion and the town of Kickapoo, and was for the convenience of 
Weston and Kickapoo. 

Kickapoo City, seven miles above Weston, Missouri, was one of 
the most important of the early settlements in Leavenworth county, 
dating back to the time of the Kickapoo Indian occupancy. The 
site of the town was rough and broken, and an unnatural one for 
a city, and was almost inaccessible from the back country. The 
town flourished from 1854 to 1856, and was a rival of Leavenworth. 
It began to decline during the latter fifties, and by the latter seven- 
ties contained but two or three houses. In early days mails were 
brought over from Weston, and Kickapoo City for some time was 
quite a distributing point for the postal service.’ 

On March 11, 1839, Isaac Ellis procured a license to operate a 
ferry at Kickapoo. This ferry is shown on Hutawa’s Map of the 
Platte Country, Missouri, published in 1842, and was located about 
three and one-half miles above Weston, and almost opposite a vil- 
lage of Kickapoo Indians. Isaac Ellis was later associated with 
the Burnes Bros. and John C. Ellis in the ferry business at this 
point.?° 

98. Kickapoo Island probably received its name after the settlement of Kickapoo Indians 
in that immediate vicinity in the early thirties. The island originally was about two and one- 
half miles long east and west and one and one-fourth miles north and south at the widest 
part, near the west end. A map of Leavenworth county in Evarts’ Atlas, dated 1886, showed 
the main channel of the Missouri river fiowing to the east of the island. Floods since that 
date have changed the course of the channel to the west of the island, and the island proper 


has apparently become a part of the mainland to the east, but still subject to overflow dur- 
ing high water. The island was situated in townships 7 and 8, range 22 east. 


99. Laws, Private, 1861, pp. 88, 39. 
100. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 459; Atlas of Leavenworth County, 1878, p. 7. 


101. Paxton, Annals of Platte County, Missouri, p. 26. Gatewood, History of Clay and 
Platte Counties, Missouri, p. 572. 
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In 1855 the legislature authorized Burnes Bros. & Co., composed 
of Lewis Burnes,!°? Daniel D. Burnes, James N. Burnes, John C. 
Ellis and Isaac Ellis, to maintain a ferry over the Missouri river 
at a point opposite the town of Kickapoo for a term of fifteen 
years. The act specified they should have a landing on the south 
side of the river upon land owned by the United States and occupied 
and claimed, wholly or in part, by John C. Ellis and the Kickapoo 
Town Association.1 

The following advertisement regarding this ferry is enlightening 
in that it states that at that time it was the only steam ferry on the 
river from Atchison to far below the mouth of the Kaw: ~ 


“Crossine at Kickapoo Crry. 

“Our safe and commodious steam ferry, and the only steam ferry between 
Atchison and Lexington, just from the ways and thoroughly renovated and 
repaired, is making her regular crossings every half hour at Kickapoo. The 
public may rely upon the most strict punctuality and regularity in her crossing. 
The banks on both sides are good and accessible. The roads from Kickapoo 
City to most points westward are now being much improved. With the rare 
inducements now offered at Kickapoo, it has become the general crossing for 
all the settlements on Stranger, Soldier and Grasshopper creeks. 

“April 12, 1856. 31-tf.104 Burnes, Broruers & Co.” 


Steam was used on this ferry very shortly after it was established, 
and during the county seat election of Leavenworth county, October 
8, 1856, boats returning from Missouri brought many residents of 
that state over to Kansas to vote. The company must have had 
fairly good patronage, for in 1857 their boat crossed every thirty 
minutes. 

In 1860 a charter was granted by the legislature to John Baker 1° 
to run a ferry across the Missouri river at the town of Kickapoo for 
a period of five years, he to have exclusive privilege for a distance of 
three miles up and down the river from said town of Kickapoo.’ 

At the bend above Kickapoo City a ferry was operated by William 
Thompson, under a charter granted by the legislature of 1855. This 
was close to the Atchison-Leavenworth boundary line and was the 
most northern ferry in Leavenworth county.?* 

102. Lewis Burnes was from Missouri and in 1865 was 60 years of age. He apparently 


was pretty well-to-do for that day, listing real estate valued at $15,000 and personal prop- 
erty at $5,000.—Census, Kansas, 1865. 


108. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 786. 
104. Herald, Leavenworth, April 12, 1856. 
105. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 18, p. 879; Atlas of Leavenworth County, p. 7. 


106. John Baker came to Kansas in the year 1857, settling in Kickapoo township, Leaven- 
worth county. He was a farmer and manufacturer of brooms.—Andreas, History of Kansas, 
p. 459. 


107. Laws, Private, Kansas, 1860, p. 283. 
108. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 779. 
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Lewis’ Point was a location about three miles above Kickapoo 
City and, according to George J. Remsburg, was near present Oak 
Mills, Atchison county. Sheffield Ingalls’ History of Atchison also 
gives this location. This was about seven miles below the old town 
of Sumner. Capt. Calvin Lewis had operated a crossing at this 
place, known as Lewis’ ferry, and in 1855 secured a charter from 
the territorial legislature granting exclusive rights at this point and 
for one mile up and one mile below for a period of ten years.’ 
This was in all probability the first ferry north of the Leavenworth- 
Atchison county boundary line. This ferry served local needs only 
and apparently did not cut much of a figure in the line of trans- 
portation. 

Nimrod Farley, a well-known character who resided in the Mis- 
souri bottoms, was the proprietor of another early-day ferry, a 
little farther north. Farley owned land on the Kansas side near the 
present Oak Mills, and this furnished him a landing place on the 
west side of the river. He was a brother of Josiah Farley, who laid 
out the town of Farley, in Platte county, Mo., in 1850. Nimrod 
Farley was granted a charter by the legislature of 1855 to operate 
a ferry across the river from a point near Iatan, Mo., (formerly 
known as Dougherty’s landing), to the Kansas side, this privilege 
being for a period of ten years.° This ferry was one of a number 
operating on the Missouri during the early days of Kansas, which 
made a specialty of, and did a thriving business in, the transportation 
of Missouri voters to Kansas to participate in the early elections. 
The following advertisement of this ferry appeared in the Western 
Argus, Wyandotte, of March 10, 1855: 

“Election in Kansas—The Ferry That Never Stops. A report having gotten 
out that one of our boats had been carried off by the ice, we take the liberty 
of contradicting it. Ours is the only ferry that never stops. We keep two good 
boats, and when one can’t run the other can. All who wish to be in Kansas in 
time to vote, go to Iatan, and you will not be disappointed, for old Nim is 
always ready. (Signed) Nrmrop Faruey and J. G. M. Brown.” 

Farley finally sold out to George McAdow, who continued the 
business until the boat was destroyed by Jayhawkers early in the 
Civil War. 

Charles W. Rust, Atchison county pioneer and a former county 
clerk of that county, now living at San José, Cal., in a letter dated 
October 25, 1926, to George J. Remsburg, says: 

“T remember old Nimrod well. He was a neighbor of ours in Missouri and 


109. Ibid., p. 797. 
110. Ibid., p. 775. 
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was known as a doctor. He was about the hardest old sinner the Iatan 
neighborhood turned out, and did a big business on election day in 1855, when 
the Missourians polled 1,500 in favor of the proslavery candidate at Kickapoo 
precinct.” 


In a letter of November 3, 1926, he writes: 


“Old Nimrod was a great old joker. I remember one of his pull-offs was, 
when he met a friend, the first question he would ask was, ‘Have you got a 
chew of tobacco?’ No matter whether the reply was yes or no, old Nim 
would yank a six-inch plug out of his pocket and say: ‘Have a chaw.’” 


(To be Continued in May Quarterly.) 

















The Indian Question in Congress 
and in Kansas 
Marvin H. Garrretp 


ROM 1864 to 1870 few greater problems confronted congress and 
the executive department than the complex Indian question. 
Both departments of government were torn by conflicting forces, 
one of which demanded that the Indian problem be settled by 
peaceful methods, while the other could see no solution except by 
the use of force. In the executive department the conflict raged be- 
tween two subsidiary divisions, the Department of the Interior and 
the War Department. Administration of Indian affairs was in the 
hands of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Interior Department, 
which had supervision over all Indian superintendents and agents, 
including authority to distribute annuities. Whenever Indian hos- 
tilities broke out, however, the War Department was compelled to 
intervene until they could be put down. As a consequence, the au- 
thority of the two departments overlapped and, therefore, clashed. 
Military programs were constantly interfered with by the Indian 
Bureau with disastrous results both to the military and to the 
frontier settlements. On the other hand, the military people un- 
doubtedly contributed to many unnecessary Indian wars. The War 
Department desired to regain the control over Indian affairs which 
it had exercised prior to 1841. The Indian Bureau, for various 
reasons, both selfish and otherwise, refused to be transferred. 

This interdepartmental war spread into congress where pressure 
was brought to bear by friends of the War Department to bring 
about the proposed transfer. Congress divided on the question. 
Both senate and house hotly debated the proposition at intervals 
over a period of several years, finally allowing the Interior Depart- 
ment to retain the Indian Bureau. In general, the senate favored 
the status quo, while the house constantly passed bills providing for 
changing the location of the bureau. 

Public opinion entered the contest, the East as a rule upholding 
the policy of the Indian Bureau, while the West denounced it in the 
strongest terms. Congressional legislation varied in accordance with 
changing situations, but on the whole it was tempered more by the 
peace party than by the war party. In pursuance of its policy to 
make peace with the Indians, congress in 1867 created a peace com- 
mission which attempted to settle the Indian problem on the plains. 


(29) 
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No serious resistance, however, was offered to the War Department 
when, in 1868-1869, it launched a decisive military campaign against 
the Indians. 

The Indian Bureau in 1865 had attempted to establish harmony 
with the War Department by a division of authority. Comm. D. N. 
Cooley issued a circular to all superintendents and agents announc- 
ing that, in its relation with hostile Indians, the Interior Depart- 
ment would subordinate its actions to the War Department. Agents, 
however, were instructed to perform their regular official duties in 
governing friendly Indians. Had this policy been carried out as 
planned, much trouble might have been avoided. 

The difficulty was that hostile Indians could seldom he distin- 
guished from friendly Indians, due to the fact that the red men 
were alternately warlike and peaceful. Thus in the Hancock war 
of 1867 the military authorities assumed that the Indians were 
hostile, whereas the Indian agents were positive of their friend- 
liness. And Indian Bureau officials were quite critical of Gen. 
W. S. Hancock and branded as a mistake his whole course of action. 
Supt. Thomas Murphy, of the central superintendency, at the time 
expressed a very decided wish that the military authorities would 
leave the management of Indian affairs to the Indian agents.” 

Again in 1868 trouble arose between the rival departments over 
the distribution of arms and ammunition to the Indians. Interior 
Department officials had authorized Col. W. H. Wyncoop to issue 
the guns and bullets to the eager braves on that fateful August day 
at Fort Larned.* Soldiers hired by the War Department were then 
forced to face the Interior Department’s guns in the Indian cam- 
paigns which ensued as a result of the Saline-Solomon raids in 
Kansas. 

After years of discord the War and Interior Departments finally 
worked out a codperative Indian policy. The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in 1869 announced that a perfect accord had been 
reached. The Indian policy for the future, as defined in the report, 
provided for the location of Indians upon reservations. Reserva- 
tion Indians were to be entirely under the supervision of the bureau 
of Indian affairs. On the other hand, all Indian bands which re- 
fused to come into their reservations should be subject to control of 
the military authorities and treated as either friendly or hostile 

1. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1865, p. iv. 


2. Ibid., 1867, p. 292. 
8. Ibid., 1868, p. 68. 
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according to the situation.‘ Since this policy provided a definite 
basis for dividing the jurisdiction of the rival departments, it did 
much to clarify the situation. 

Congress, in attempting to analyze the Indian problem, created 
in 1865 the Joint Special Committee on the Condition of the Indian 
Tribes. The purpose of the act, as explained by its proponents 
when first introduced as Senate Resolution 89, was to investigate the 
alleged corruption of Indian agents and the alleged causing of un- 
necessary Indian wars by military authorities.5 The Joint Special 
Committee was authorized to sit during recess of congress and to 
report its findings to congress at its next session. The complete 
report of the committee was published in 1867. Its main decisions 
were: (1) The Indians were rapidly decreasing in numbers, due 
to disease, wars, cruel treatment by the whites, unwise governmental 
policy and steady westward advance of the white man. (2) In a 
large majority of cases Indian wars are caused by aggressions of 
lawless white men. (3) Loss of hunting grounds and destruction of 
game is a big cause for decay. (4) The Indian Bureau should 
remain in the Department of the Interior. (5) In order that 
abuses of Indian administration may be corrected the Indian lands 
should be divided into five inspection districts with a board of in- 
spection in each district. The board would be empowered to check 
up on all questions of Indian administration and report at stated 
intervals to congress.® 

In order to put the ideas of the committee into legislation, Sen. 
J. R. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, chairman of both the Joint Special 
Committee and the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, intro- 
duced Senate Bill 204, which provided for the annual inspection of 
Indian affairs by five inspection boards, as heretofore mentioned. 
After long debate the bill passed the senate on March 19, 1866, by 
a vote of nineteen to sixteen.*? The house failed to take action on 
the bill until the following session, when it amended by striking out 
the entire contents of the senate bill and substituting the provision 
that the Indian Bureau should be transferred to the War Depart- 
ment. When the house amendment was returned to the senate for 
concurrence it was decisively defeated.* A deadlock ensued, for the 
breaking of which conference committees were appointed from both 
Ibid., 1869, p. 5. 

Senate debate, 1865, Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 2 sess., p. 327. 
Senate Reports, 39 Cong., 2 sess., No. 156, pp. 1-10. 


Senate debate, 1866, Congressional Globe, 89 Cong., 1 sess., p. 1492. 
. Ibid., 1867, 39 Cong., 2 sess., p. 1720. 
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houses. The joint committee met but failed to agree, so asked to 
be discharged from further consideration of the bill.® 

The senate attitude throughout this contest was hostile to the 
proposal to transfer the Indian Bureau. During debate on the 
house amendment Senator Doolittle stated that the committee on 
Indian affairs of both senate and house and the Joint Special 
Committee on the Condition of the Indian Tribes were all unanimous 
in their desire to support the original bill, but were all unanimous 
in their desire to defeat the house amendment.!® 

Congress’ next attempt to carry out recommendations of the Joint 
Special Committee took place in the special session of the fortieth 
congress in the summer of 1867. The seriousness of the Indian 
situation on the plains at the time was one of the reasons for the 
calling of the special session. With the peace party dominant in 
both houses, legislation was rushed through providing for the cre- 
ation of a peace commission to make treaties with all the hostile 
tribes between the Mississippi and the Rockies. The functions of 
the peace commission, as stated in the act of July 20, 1867, were 
as follows: (1) To restore peace upon the plains. (2) To secure 
as far as possible the frontier settlements and the unimpeded right 
of way for the Pacific railroads. (3) To recommend a permanent 
Indian policy. 

The commission accordingly went to the plains in the autumn of 
1867 and concluded agreements with both the northern and southern 
plains tribes."4 In its report to congress on January 7, 1868, the 
peace commission recommended the following changes in Indian 
policy: (1) Revision of laws governing relations of the two races. 
(2) Indian affairs should not be transferred to the War Depart- 
ment. A temporary transfer to the War Department of jurisdiction 
over hostiles, however, was suggested. (3) Congress should get 
rid of incompetent Indian officials. (4) A new department of In- 
dian affairs should be created. (5) Territorial governors should 
treat the Indians more fairly. (6) No governor or legislature in 
either state or territory should be permitted to call out and equip 
troops for the purpose of carrying on war with the Indians. (7) 
Traders should all be required to receive permits from Indian 
Bureau officers in order to enter the Indian trade. (8) New pro- 
visions should be made which positively direct the military authori- 


9. Ibid., p. 1923. 

10. Ibid., p. 1712. 

11. For detailed account of these treaties see Marvin H. Garfield, ‘“Defense of the Kansas 
Frontier, 1866-1867," Kansas Historical Quarterly, August, 1932. 
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ties to remove white persons who persist in trespassing on Indian 
reservations.?” 

Efforts by the enemies of the peace commission to dissolve it 
failed. On the day that congress passed the act creating the com- 
mission, a bill was introduced into the senate for its dissolution. 
The senate killed the bill by referring it to the committee on In- 
dian affairs.‘* Apparently congress was in sympathy with the work 
of the peace commission, because a bill appropriating $150,000 to 
enable it to carry on its work passed in July, 1868, with little op- 
position in either house." 

Numerous attempts were made to put through legislation which 
would bring about the transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War De- 
partment. One of the first of these arose in the senate on May 16, 
1866, when Sen. W. M. Stewart, of Nevada, introduced a bill for 
that purpose. It was referred to the committee on Indian affairs 
and promptly lost.* Again, in the same year, the proposition was 
submitted to the senate, this time as an amendment to the annual 
Indian appropriation bill by Sen. John Sherman, of Ohio, chairman 
of the senate finance committee and brother of Gen. W. T. Sherman. 
A great debate took place between Sherman and Stewart on the one 
side and Doolittle on the other. In the end Doolittle won out, and 
the Indian Bureau for the time was saved from the transfer. The 
senate rejected Sherman’s amendment by a 21 to 12 vote."* The 
third and strongest attempt to bring about the transfer occurred in 
1867, when the house of representatives amended Senate Bill 204 
by inserting the well-known provision.’* This effort was also de- 
feated by friends of the Indian Bureau in the senate. 

Not to be discouraged by reverses the house, in December, 1868, 
made another determined attempt to put across the transfer of the 
bureau. James A. Garfield, of Ohio, chairman of the house mili- 
tary committee, introduced a bill, H. R. 1482, for that purpose. Al- 
though Windom, of Minnesota, a member of the house committee 
on Indian affairs, made a valiant fight against the bill, he was out- 
voted 116 to 33.1% When, however, the bill reached the senate it 
was killed in the committee on Indian affairs.” A final attempt 

12. “Report of the Indian Peace Commission,” January 7, 1868, in Report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, 1868, pp. 26-50. 

18. Senate debate, 1868, Congressional Globe, 40 Cong., 2 sess., p. 1461. 

14. Ibid., 40 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 3100, 3174, 3175, 3183, 3249, 3271, 3279, 3299, 3731. 

15. Ibid., 1866, 89 Cong., 1 sess., p. 2613. 

16. Ibid., pp. 3506, 3507, 3552-3559. 

17. See previous reference to the house amendment. 


18. House proceedings, 1868, Congressional Globe, 40 Cong., 3 sess., pp. 17-21. 
19. Ibid., Senate debates, 1868-1869, 40 Cong., 8 sess., pp. 40-43, 663. 
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failed in the house in January, 1869, when Garfield’s effort to amend 
an appropriation bill by adding a section transferring the Indian 
Bureau to the War Department, was ruled out of order.2® When 
the appropriation bill was sent to the senate for approval, Senator 
Stewart, of Nevada, amended it by adding a clause identical to that 
offered by Garfield in the house. Stewart’s amendment was lost by 
a 36 to 9 vote, chiefly because it was regarded as inappropriate at the 
time.”4 

This ended the efforts of the friends of the War Department. It 
is clearly apparent by the debates and votes on these various bills 
that the senate consistently maintained its defense of the Indian 
Bureau. Both houses desired an improvement in Indian relations, 
bureau. Both houses desired an improvement in Indian relations, 
but could not become convinced that the removal of the Indian Bu- 
reau from one department to another would appreciably improve 
the situation. 

From beginning to end of the great contest over Indian policy, 
Kansas remained in the war party. Governor, state legislature, 
press and public opinion united solidly in demanding a change in 
Indian administration. The Kansas delegation in congress, there- 
fore, was compelled to enter the fight on the side of its state. Kan- 
sas was represented in the house during the period by Sidney Clarke, 
of Lawrence, while Sens. 8S. C. Pomeroy and E. G. Ross were in the 
upper chamber. Sen. J. H. Lane’s death in 1866 occurred early in 
the struggle; consequently the chief interest lies in the actions and 
opinions of the other men mentioned. 

Pomeroy, senior senator from Kansas, was the sole member of the 
Kansas delegation who did not share the general views of his state 
on the Indian question. In 1866, when the senate was debating the 
house proposal to amend Senate Bill 204 by transferring the Indian 
Bureau to the War Department, Pomeroy was decidedly opposed to 
the transfer.2? In the course of his speech on the amendment he 
stated that he was not prepared to turn out the army to exterminate 
the Indians; furthermore he believed that white men precipitated 
most Indian wars.** When the house amendment came up for final 
decision, Pomeroy voted against it.** 

20. Ibid., House proceedings, 1869, 40 Cong., 3 sess., p. 880. 

21. Ibid., Senate debate, 1869, 40 Cong., 3 sess., p. 1378. 

22. See footnote No. 17. 


23. Congressional Globe, Senate debate, 1867, 39 Cong., 2 sess., p. 1624. 
24. Ibid., p. 1720. 
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In the special session of 1867, when congress was considering Sen- 
ate Bill 136 for the organization of the peace commission, Pomeroy 
again ran counter to public opinion in his own state by favoring the 
creation of the commission. While he believed it to be only a tem- 
porary measure, he thought it was to the interest of the western 
country to secure peace.”> The following season saw Pomeroy in- 
troducing a bill to transfer the Indian Bureau to the War Depart- 
ment by allowing the Freedman’s Bureau to assume the duties of 
the Indian Bureau.”* It is evident that Pomeroy had either changed 
his mind on the Indian question or that he was trying to please his 
constituency. The latter idea seems to be more plausible. This is 
further carried out by the fact that the Kansas senator in 1869 
voted against Senator Stewart’s proposition to transfer the Indian 
Bureau,”’ and earlier in the session introduced a bill to provide for 
the creation of a separate department of Indian affairs.** It is most 
probable that Pomeroy’s personal opinion was unfavorable to the 
war party, but that bis position as a senator from Kansas required 
him constantly to change his stand on the question. 

The attitude of Senator Ross is not so difficult to define. Ross 
was a personal friend of Gov. S. J. Crawford, received his ap- 
pointment to the senate from Crawford, and maintained a fairly 
consistent position as ardent advocate of frontier defense and enemy 
of the Indian Bureau. Ross introduced numerous resolutions of 
the Kansas state legislature into the senate.*® It was Ross to whom 
Governor Crawford turned on June 29, 1867, after Gen. W. T. Sher- 
man had rejected his offer of volunteer cavalry.*° Crawford poured 
out his bitter story in its entirety and appealed to Ross to convince 
congress that “there is no such thing as peace with the Indians ex- 
cept by war.” *! In response to this appeal Senator Ross amended 
the peace commission bill by a provision that the army should ac- 
cept the services of mounted volunteers from states and territories 
of the West in order to suppress Indian hostilities.*? 

In defense of his amendment Senator Ross argued that the peace 

25. Ibid., 40 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 708, 709. 

26. Ibid., 1868, 40 Cong., 2 sess., p. 3275. 

27. Ibid., 1869, 40 Cong., 3 sess., p. 1378. 


28. Ibid., 1868, p. 61. 


29. A prominent example was the resolution urging congress to establish a military post 
in northern Kansas between Fort Harker and Fort Kearney, Neb. 

80. Garfield, op. cit. 
eae “Indian Depredations” (Clippings), v. II, pp. 183-186, Kansas State Historical 

lety. 

82. See “Defense of the Kansas Frontier, 1864-1865," in Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
February, 1932, p. 146. 
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commission bill made no provision for frontier defense, that Indian 
depredations were increasing, that Kansas sought merely permission 
to protect herself, that the first duty of the nation was to protect 
the white race, and that war was the only method of bringing about 
peace with the Indian. Ross condemned both the Easterner’s view 
of the Indian as a hero and the Westerner’s idea that the Indian 
was a devil incarnate. The conflict, he said, was one between civil- 
ization and barbarism and that civilization must win.** 

Senator Ross assumed a somewhat different position in a speech 
at Lawrence, Kan., on November 5, 1867. Although condemning 
the treaty system in general and the Medicine Lodge treaty in 
particular, he did not advocate making peace by means of war. 
Instead he suggested that the best possible solution for the Indian 
problem was the gradual localization of Indians upon reservations. 
To accomplish this end, the senator stated the government must 
make a reasonable show. of force. Military posts, he believed, 
should be increased both in number and size of garrison. In con- 
clusion, he said: 


“After all, it is not so much the manner in which the peace of the plains 
is to be secured, as the fact itself, in which the people of Kansas are most 


interested. What we all most ardently desire is the immunity of our frontiers’ 


from the disturbances and devastations which have so effectually retarded the 
settlement and development of the West.” 34 

Again in 1869 Senator Ross aided in the frontier defense of his 
state. In the autumn of that year Indian depredations were renewed 
in northwestern Kansas. Since the militia had been mustered out, 
Gov. J. M. Harvey became apprehensive for the safety of the set- 
tlers. Senator Ross accordingly was appealed to and secured the 
promise of Sherman that United States troops would be sent to the 
region.*® 

Of the entire Kansas delegation in congress, Representative 
Clarke maintained the most consistent attitude. He never changed 
his position of antagonism toward the peace party. When an Indian 
appropriation bill was before the house, in 1868, Clarke opposed it 
on the grounds that it provided for making appropriations to hostile 
tribes.*® On March 3, 1868, he introduced a bill, H. R. 854, for the 


83. Speech of the Hon. E. G. Ross in the senate, July 18, 1867, in “Kansas Collected 
Speeches and Pamphlets,” v. IX (compiled by the Kansas State Historical Society). 
84. Kansas State Record, Topeka, November 6, 1867. 


85. Senator Ross to Governor Harvey, including letter of Ross to Gen. J. M. Schofield 
dated December 30, 1869, Adjutant General’s Correspondence, 1869 (Kansas). 


86. Congressional Globe, House proceedings, 1868, 40 Cong., 2 sess., p. 1424. 
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dissolution of the peace commission. The bill was referred to the 
committee on Indian affairs but was never acted upon.*" 

In 1869 Clarke agreed heartily with Garfield’s efforts to get the 
Indian Bureau into the War Department. He stated in debate that 
public opinion in the West was almost unanimous in favor of the 
proposed transfer.** In a lengthy speech in support of Garfield’s 
measure Clarke expressed his views plainly. The Indian question, 
he argued, was not a question of philanthropy, nor of laying the 
blame for aggression upon either whites or Indians. It was, how- 
ever, he stated, a question of practical administration, that civiliza- 
tion had come in contact with the Indian, but that civilization would 
march forward in spite of opposition. He, therefore, wanted civil- 
ization aided instead of being hindered by congress.*® 

Although the votes and speeches of the Kansas delegation in con- 
gress are a good indication of the Kansas attitude toward the Indian 
question, a more thorough analysis can be obtained by turning to 
the state itself. Executive and legislative acts, press comments, and 
individual opinions best reflect what Kansas actually thought. 

Previous chapters in this monograph have disclosed the attitude 
of the governors of Kansas toward the entire Indian problem. Gov- 
ernor Crawford, who held the post of chief executive from 1865 to 
1868, inclusive, had very decided opinions, which may be summar- 
ized as follows: (1) Every effort should be expended in defending 
the state from Indians. (2) Indian uprisings should be put down by 
the use of military force. (3) The wild tribes of Indians should be 
conquered and driven from the state. (4) Reservation Indians in 
eastern Kansas should be removed to Indian territory. (5) The 
Indian Bureau should be transferred from the Interior Department 
to the War Department. (6) Indian traders and agents should not 
be allowed to sell arms and ammunition to the Indians. 

Crawford’s successor, Governor Harvey, entertained similar ideas. 
In his message to the legislature in 1869 Harvey advocated: The 
transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War Department; that congress 
be urged to indemnify frontier settlers out of Indian annuities; that 
provision be made for the organization of two regiments of volunteer 
militia for frontier defense. 

The Kansas legislature gave both governors able support in their 
efforts to obtain frontier protection and removal of the Indians. In 


$7. Ibid., p. 1681. 
88. Ibid., House proceedings, 1869, 40 Cong., 8 sess., pp. 881, 882. 
89. Ibid., 1868, p. 18. 
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January, 1865, a joint resolution passed both houses requesting the 
War Department to place a sufficient military force in the hands of 
Gen. S. R. Curtis to enable him to give ample protection to the 
Kansas frontier and the Overland and Santa Fe routes. The reso- 
lution also ordered the secretary of state to forward a copy of it 
to the legislatures of the states of Missouri, Iowa, Nevada, and 
California, and to the territories of Nebraska, Colorado, Montana, 
Washington and Utah with the view of inducing the legislatures of 
those states and territories to take similar action.* 

In February, 1865, the legislature adopted House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 20 which provided that congress be urged tmmedi- 
ately to order the construction of a telegraph line from Fort Leav- 
enworth to Fort Lyon via Forts Riley, Zarah and Larned. The 
purpose of the proposed line was to enable United States troops and 
Kansas militia more easily to locate and punish Indian hostiles. 
The resolution further provided that the governor forward copies 
to the President of the United States, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and each senator and representative in 
congress.*? The proposed line was not built. 

In 1867 the Kansas state legislature sent several concurrent reso- 
lutions to congress in an effort to obtain greater frontier security. 
The most prominent of these was a resolution requesting the Kansas 
delegation in congress to urge upon the government the necessity 
of promptly establishing a military post or permanent camp be- 
tween Fort Kearney and Fort Harker. This resolution was tabled 
in the senate on February 15, 1867, thus practically killing it.*? 

Col. J. H. Leavenworth, Indian agent for the Comanche and 
Kiowa tribes, was especially unpopular with the Kansas legisla- 
tors; consequently they petitioned congress for his removal. The 
complete text of the resolution adopted on February 8, 1867, will 
best convey the opinion the legislature held concerning Mr. Leav- 
enworth. 


“Wuereas, It has come to the knowledge of the legislature of the State of 
Kansas that Col. J. H. Leavenworth, present agent of certain hostile tribes 
of Indians on the western and southwestern frontier of the State of Kansas, 
is wholly incompetent to perform the duties thereof; and whereas the settlers 
on said frontier are in imminent peril of their lives and property through 
said incompetency; and whereas, unless some competent person be appointed 
in his stead friendly to the whites, with nerve to meet our present wants 


40. House Journal, Kansas state legislature, 1865, p. 105. 
41. Ibid., pp. 338, 339. 
42. Senate Miscellaneous Documents, No. 26, 39 Cong., 2 sess. 
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and emergency, our citizens will be butchered, as heretofore in detail; 
Therefore, 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate concurring, That the 
said Congress, and especially our delegation therein, be earnestly requested to 
see that said Leavenworth be removed, and a man substituted in his stead 
who will use his best and honest endeavors, while protecting the interests of 
the Indians, to save our citizens from slaughter.” 4% 

Congress failed to heed this petition, also, so Mr. Leavenworth 
continued in office. 

The legislative session of 1869 not only sent many appeals to 
congress for frontier protection, but passed a large number of state 
laws on the subject. The Kansas delegation in congress was in- 
structed to use its efforts to secure the passage through congress of 
an act to enable the adjustment and payment by the United States 
of claims of Kansas citizens. The claims in question were for 
damages inflicted by Arapahoe, Cheyenne, Kiowa, and Comanche 
Indians in 1864.44 Another resolution urged congress and the gen- 
eral government to make a speedy appropriation for the relief of 
Kansas citizens who had been victims of Indian depredations from 
1861 to 1866.4° Both of these resolutions were referred to the com- 
mittee on Indian affairs in the senate but failed to emerge. Congress 
was also memorialized to transfer the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department, Mr. Clarke, of Kansas, presenting to the house of 
representatives the concurrent resolution of the state legislature.* 

Legislative measures for frontier protection passed during the 
1869 session dealt chiefly with the financing of military expedi- 
tions of 1868. An act was passed providing for the issuance and 
sale of $14,000 in state bonds to defray the expenses incurred by 
the raising of the Nineteenth Kansas cavalry.‘7 Another act of 
similar nature provided for the issuance of $75,000 in state bonds 
for payment of all other military indebtedness of 1868. Especial- 
ly did this apply to the expenses of raising and maintaining the 
First frontier battalion.4* For future protection of the frontier 
the legislature ordered that $100,000 of state bonds be issued and 
sold to provide a state military fund.**. 

In the session of 1870 the legislature again sent a memorial to 
congress, the main points of which were an appeal to the govern- 

48. Ibid., No. 34, 39 Cong., 2 sess. 

44. Ibid., No. 32, 40 Cong., 3 sess. 

45. Ibid., No. 48, 40 Cong., 3 sess. 

46. Congressional Globe, House proceedings, 1869, 40 Cong., 3 sess., p. 581. 
47. Laws of Kansas, 1869, pp. 46-48. 


48. Ibid., pp. 38-41. 
Ibid., pp. 42-44. 
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ment to prevent repetition of the Indian outrages on Kansas set- 
tlers and a protest against any reduction of the United States 
army.°° 

In reading through the files of Kansas newspapers for the pe- 
riod one is impressed by the unmistakable attitude of antagonism 
which the press maintained toward the Indian, the Indian traders 
and agents, and the Indian policy of the United States govern- 
ment. Several representative articles chosen from a variety of 
newspapers will indicate what the Kansas papers thought on the 
Indian question. One editor during the Civil War demanded the 
complete extermination of the plains Indians.5! Others approved 
heartily of Col. John M. Chivington’s method of dealing with 
them.®? In 1866, when Maj. Gen. W. F. Cloud was contemplat- 
ing a campaign against the Indians with Kansas militia, the Junc- 
tion City Union commented in the following way: 

“If the general has any compunctions of conscience in regard to ‘playing 
Sand Creek’ upon them he had better not start. It is unfortunate for the 
settlements that so many asses have existed as to make such a tremendous 
howl, in the interests of thieving agents, because of Sand Creek whipping. 
Had the effect of that not been spoiled, Indians would have been effectually 
subdued for years.” 53 

Following some sarcastic comments about Indians indulging in 
their “little innocent pastime of scalping,” another editor made a 
caustic reference to the United States military posts. The posts, 
he declared, were of no protection whatever to travelers or settlers 
and he stated that “the only purpose subserved by these orna- 
mental appendages to the government seems to be the consump- 
tion of poor commissary whiskey.” ** 

Epithets applied to the Indians by newspapers were numerous. 
They varied from the slightly sarcastic references to “the noble red 
man” and “Lo, the Poor Indian” to the more emphatic appellations 
of “red devils,” “hell hounds,” and “sons of the Devil.” Even the 
reservation Indians in the eastern part of the state were not ex- 
empt. An amusing yet contemptuous opinion of the Kaw Indians 
is reproduced below: 


“We have not seen the dusky forms of the noble red man of the Kaw 
persuasion about our streets in the last two or three days. Doubtless those 


. Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 23, Senate Journal, Kansas state legislature, 1870, 
pp. 122-124, 259. 


61. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, August 25, 1864. 

52. Ibid., December 21, 1865, a reprint from the Denver Rocky Mountain News. 
68. Editorial of August 4, 1866. 

54. Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, July 23, 1868. 
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sweet-scented ones that were encamped near here have gone back to their 
reservation. When we consider how efficient they were in ‘gobbling up’ the 
putrescent animal and vegetable matter about the city, we almost regret 
their departure. 

“Now that these scavengers are gone, our city fathers should look to it 
that some other means be employed to guard the health of our people.” 55 


Occasionally a Kansas paper took the part of the Indian. The 
Kansas State Record in 1868 deplored the fact that people persisted 
in getting up rumors of an Indian war when there was no occasion 
for it. The editor admitted that more than half of the Indian out- 
rages were caused in the first place by wrongs done to the Indian 
by the white man."® The same editor later in the year denied that 
the majority of Indian wars were caused by the whites.** A few 
days subsequent to this, after riding on a train in the company of 
Col. E. W. Wyncoop, Indian agent at Fort Larned, the editor pub- 
lished an article in which he coincided with Wyncoop’s views. Wyn- 
coop had said that the military never punished the guilty Indians 
but wreak their vengeance on the innocent; also that every treaty 
made by the United States with the Indians was first broken by 
the whites.** 

Indian agents received their share of abuse at the hands of the 
press. Colonel Leavenworth, of course, was the principal target at 
which these literary shafts were aimed. A newspaper correspondent 
writing from Fort Harker on July 10, 1867, handed the following 
bouquet to the colonel: 

“ .. the Indians evidently having either gone North, or to the vicinity 
of Colonel Leavenworth’s headquarters, there to receive those presents that 
tender-hearted functionary has recently obtained from the government for 
distribution among the Lo family. It is the earnest wish of every person in 
this section, so far as I can ascertain, that the Indians immediately after re- 


ceiving their presents from Leavenworth will return the compliment by lift- 
ing his hair.” 59 


The Junction City Union in speaking of John Smith, an Indian 
trader, was almost incoherent with rage because the said Smith 
hobnobbed with congressional committees, professed horror at any 
proposal to punish the Indians, yet grew rich by stealing from both 
the government and Indians. The article advised the government 

55. Ibid., June 25, 1868. 

56. Ibid., June 3, 1868. 

57. Ibid., November 22, 1868. 


58. Ibid., November 28, 1868. 
. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, July 12, 1867. 
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to get rid of its thieving agents, interpreters and hangers-on if it 
intended to solve the Indian question.® 

Kansas editors especially resented the attitude of the eastern press 
toward the people of their state. A common accusation of eastern 
newspapers was that the people of Kansas desired an Indian war 
for the sake of the contracts and profits which would accrue to the 
locality in which military expeditions were organized and outfitted. 
This was constantly denied with vehemence by the Kansas press.™ 
When a St. Louis paper, the Missouri Republican, quoted General 
Sherman as saying that parties in Kansas wanted an Indian war, 
the Leavenworth Conservative immediately published a statement 
which not only denied the truth of the accusation but doubted that 
Sherman ever said it.®* Following the Saline-Solomon raids of 1868 
a Topeka journal expressed the views of Kansas in these words: 

“We hope that Easterners will learn that Kansas citizens are not thieves, 
constantly striving for an Indian war for the purpose of speculation; but that 
the frontier settlers are constantly in the presence of a great danger so long as 
the Indians are permitted to remain in or come into the state.” 6 

Kansas in general ridiculed the Easterner’s ideas on the Indian 
question. ‘“Maudlin sentimentalists,” “Eastern philanthropists,” 
“Indian worshippers,” and other similar epithets were hurled back 
at those people in the East who advanced solutions for the great 
racial problem. An eastern proposal to withdraw troops from the 
plains in the fall of 1865 was regarded as absurd.** Horace Greeley’s 
plan for putting the Indian to work raising cattle and sheep on the 
plains was hailed with glee by a quick-witted Kansas editor who 
observed that it was about as practical as going to the moon in a 
balloon.® 

Whenever the Indian Bureau received mention in a Kansas paper 
it was only in the most scathing terms. The Leavenworth Daily 
Conservative at one time described the “Indian Office” as being 
nothing but a great buying and selling agency which paid tribute to 
barbarism to compensate for damages done to civilization.** The 
same paper again alluded to the bureau as a reproach and a disgrace 
to the nation and stated that the country looked upon it as a den of 
robbers." The Conservative had previously adhered to the belief 

60. Issue of August 19, 1865. 


61. Editorial, Leavenworth Daily Conservative, July 27, 1867. 
62. Ibid., May 23, 1867. 

63. Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, August 23, 1868. 
64. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, October 20, 1865. 

65. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, February 19, 1867. 

66. Ibid., July 11, 1867. 

67. Ibid., February 13, 1867. 
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that the Indian Bureau should be transferred to the War Depart- 
ment, but in 1867, when a suggestion had been made in Washington 
to make the bureau an independent department, the Leavenworth 
paper approved. Especially did the Conservative welcome that part 
of the new plan which proposed consigning the wild Indians to the 
War Department while the Indian Department supervised the civil- 
ized tribes. “By all odds let the War Department have the uncivil- 
ized Indians,” it shouted.®* 

When the Indian Bureau in 1868 declared that Kansans were 
greatly exaggerating reports of Indian raids the Kansas State 
Record rose in anger and wrathfully retorted: 

“The Indian Bureau will believe nothing till they obtain, through miles of 
red tape a month later, an official report. We only hope that Governor Craw- 
ford will put himself at the head of a band of our western men, follow the 
Indians to their homes, and do his work a la Chivington. If he does he must 
be sure to keep out of the way of United States officials; or, if necessary, fight 
them.” 69 

Upon hearing of the senate confirmation of L. V. Bogy as com- 
missioner of Indian affairs the Junction City Union vented its 
opinion of the man. Among other things he was referred to as “one 
of the most skulking and cowardly rebels of all wretches of the class 
who ever cursed Missouri with the evil of their wicked lives.” 

The Kansas press was especially belligerent toward the peace 
party in congress, who endeavored to settle the Indian troubles by 
treaty instead of by force. The Kansas Daily Tribune advocated 
a short residence upon the plains with the loss of a scalp as a sure 
cure for the romantic ideas which the United States senators and 
congressmen had formed in regard to “the dirty red devils.”*! The 
White Cloud Chief, in reference to Gen. P. E. Connor’s destruction 
of an Arapahoe village, feared that Connor would “go overboard” 
since a “sniffling congressional investigating committee will shortly 
be after him to examine into and report upon this fiendish piece of 
barbarism.” 7? 

While a special session of congress in the summer of 1867 debated 
the question of sending a peace commission to the plains, the news- 
papers in Kansas were ridiculing its efforts. The way to make 
peace, according to one editor, was by notifying the Indians that no 
more treaties would be made and then removing the red men to res- 

68. Ibid., October 15, 1867. 

69. Issue of August 21, 1868. 

70. Issue of March 16, 1867. 


71. Issue of January 25, 1865. 
Reprinted in the Kansas Daily Tribune, October 4, 1865. 
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ervations.”* Throughout the period spent by the peace commission 
in Kansas in 1867, the Leavenworth Conservative printed sarcastic 
articles, most of which applied the term “Full Moon Exercises” to 
the treaty of Medicine Lodge. 

Miscellaneous remarks of Kansas papers are worthy of note. The 
report of the Joint Congressional Committee on the Condition of 
the Indian Tribes was met by a storm of protest. The Atchison 
Daily Free Press thought the report would “wonderfully please the 
worshippers of the noble red man in the East,” but doubted if it 
would find favor with the frontier people who were acquainted with 
the facts in the case.7* The Junction City. Union once went so far 
as to declare that all treaty makers should be killed by Indians.” 

To sum up the attitude of the newspapers of Kansas toward the 
Indian a representative selection is quoted from one of the leading 
journals: 

“With our routes of travel closed; with our borders beleaguered by thou- 
sands of these merciless devils whose natures are compounded of every essen- 
tial diabolism of hell . . . . we present to the civilized world a picture of weak- 
ness and vacillation, deliberately sacrificing men and women, one of whose 
lives is worth more than the existence of all the Indians in America.” 7 

Lest it be thought that a few newspaper editors were dictating the 
thinking of the people of Kansas, it is well to cite opinions of the 
frontiersmen themselves. Citizens of Marion county first circulated 
a petition for the removal of Colonel Leavenworth. The petition 
was then indorsed by Governor Crawford and sent to the Secretary 
of the Interior.*7 Opinions expressed by the frontiersmen concern- 
ing the Indians and Indian policy, while less polished, were just as 
forceful as those of newspaper editors. The majority of the letters 
sent by frontiersmen to the Kansas governors expressed hatred and 
fear of the Indians, horror at the Indian Bureau’s policy of arming 
the red men, and disgust at the peace-treaty making, present-giving 
system employed by the government. 

Another expression of the people’s attitude was the resolution 
adopted by the Republican state convention at Topeka on Septem- 
ber 9, 1868: ‘We demand in the name of our frontier settlers, that 
the uncivilized Indians be driven from the state, and the civilized 
tribes be speedily removed to the Indian country.” ™ 

78. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, July 19, 1867. 

74. Issue of January 7, 1868. 

75. Issue of August 4, 1866. 


76. nea Daily Conservative, August 11, 1867. 


77. mdence of Kansas Governors, Crawford (Co: Beek, 45, Archives, Kansas 
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County Seat Controversies in 
Southwestern Kansas 
Henry F. Mason! 


HE county seat struggles in the southwestern counties of Kansas 
during the later eighties were but a particular phase of the gen- 
eral town-building boom of that period. The peculiar features of 
that singular phenomenon were perhaps more strikingly presented 
in that longitude than farther east. The disproportion between 
anticipation and realization was greater there than elsewhere, not 
because speculative values rose higher, but because they fell fur- 
ther. In other parts of the state the situation was the familiar 
one of an era of abnormal activity, followed by one of correspond- 
ing depression. While improvements were made and public ex- 
penses incurred far in advance of existing needs, the movement 
was, generally speaking, only premature. Conditions were present 
which required only time to justify, perhaps, the wildest predic- 
tions of the most enthusiastic optimist. But in the western end 
of the state the fact was sadly otherwise. The vast tide of im- 
migration which started in 1885 and overflowed the short-grass 
prairies clear to the Colorado border and beyond was the result 
of a belief that every quarter section represented a farm—160 acres 
of as good agricultural land as the sun ever shone upon, sufficiently 
watered by nature’s beneficence to produce crops year after year 
with only such an occasional failure as might be looked for even 
in the most favored region. This belief prevailed, notwithstand- 
ing that earlier unsuccessful attempts at settlement seemed to 
teach the contrary in unmistakable terms. It was urged that 
drought was no more to be feared then than it had been a few 
years before in eastern Kansas. It was said that the climate had 
changed, that cultivation of the soil had favored the retention 
of moisture and thereby increased evaporation, which in turn pro- 
moted further precipitation. The expressive epigram of the time 
1. Justice Henry Freeman Mason was born in Racine, Wis., February 17, 1860. He was 
graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 1881. In 1886 he came to Kansas and 
opened a law office in Garden City. After serving two years as city attorney he was elected 
county attorney of Finney county in 1889 and served four years. He represented the county 
in the legislatures of 1899 and 1901, serving as chairman of the judiciary committee in the 
latter year. In 1902 he was elected to the supreme court of Kansas and remained in that 
body until his death on May 4, 1927. In 1919 he was awarded the degree of doctor of 
~ Ned Washburn college.—Twenty-sizth Biennial Report, Kansas State Historical Society, 
{The paper printed here was read a number of years ago by Justice Mason before the 
Saturday Night Club of Topeka, without any thought of publication. It is published 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Henry F. Mason, of Topeka.) 
(45) 
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was “the rain follows the plow.” The theory that the general 
enlargement of the crop area in the longitude of eastern Kansas 
had tended gradually to push the eastern boundary of the semi- 
arid belt farther west was at least entitled to serious considera- 
tion. But it was soberly argued that the amount of sod newly 
turned had within a twelve-month produced a revolution of physi- 
cal conditions. This vast plain, that had dried and baked in the 
winds and suns of centuries, had been here and there scratched 
with the plow of the settler, and the idea was not too grotesque 
for general acceptance that this infinitesimal disturbance of its 
surface had worked a miracle worthy of omnipotence. The few 
cattlemen who scoffed at the proposition were discredited as hav- 
ing a manifest interest in discouraging immigration, in order that 
they might continue to range their herds at will over this wide 
expanse of priceless pasture. Schemes for irrigation were frowned 
upon because it was thought that they would tend to frighten 
timid investors by advertising a distrust of the sufficiency of the 
natural rainfall to insure the rewards of husbandry. 

This was the state of public opinion when occasion arose for 
the organization of new counties carved out of the territory to 
which these remarks apply. In a few of them there were towns 
of such size and situation that opposition to their being made 
county seats was so evidently hopeless that their designation as 
such was acquiesced in by common consent. But in most cases 
there was no one town having any apparent advantage in that 
regard over others then existing or that might be established. In 
a considerable number of instances there were no towns what- 
ever, and the field was open to any handful of speculators to 
acquire a site and enter the campaign with a reasonable prospect 
of success. In such circumstances it was natural that there should 
be many and vigorous controversies over the selection of county 
seats, and that the value of the prizes at issue should be greatly 
overestimated. As an illustration of this I recall that C. J. Jones, 
who delighted in the sobriquet of “Buffalo Jones,” on being re- 
monstrated with for his recklessness in becoming involved in some 
six or eight of these affairs, justified his course by saying that he 
could afford to lose in all of them but one; that if in any single 
instance the town which he was backing became the county seat 
he and his associates would not only from their profits be able to 
recoup their losses in all their unsuccessful efforts, but would have 
enough left to make them independent for life. 
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A problem that has received considerable attention and has 
never been satisfactorily solved, is why the men who were engaged 
in these contests, most of whom were of at least average standing 
as citizens, and many of whom in all the ordinary relations of 
life—social, political and commercial—were of exemplary con- 
duct, were willing to lay aside every conscientious scruple and 
to countenance, if not to indulge in, bribery, intimidation, ballot- 
box stuffing, subornation of perjury, and kindred offenses in sup- 
port of the prospects of the town of their choice. One reason, no 
doubt, was that the belief that large financial interests were in- 
volved tended to soothe the pricks of conscience. Another was 
the development of a spirit of partisanship more violent than that 
engendered by any but the bitterest of political struggles. Another 
was a variation of the adage that the end justifies the means, ex- 
pressed in the aphorism that it is necessary to fight the devil with 
fire, it being said, and doubtless believed, that every villainy re- 
sorted to was merely an offset to the unconscionable devices of 
the opposition. 

There was little in the means adopted to assist nature in secur- 
ing results in these contests that had sufficient novelty to merit 
special attention. The prevalent methods included the importa- 
tion of illegal voters, direct and indirect bribery, stuffing of ballot 
boxes, forging of election returns, and coercion of electors by ac- 
tual or implied threats of violence into voting against their wishes 
or remaining away from the polls. Quasi legal colonization schemes 
were nearly universal. Additions to town sites were platted and 
lots given to so-called actual settlers who would use them as the 
bases of claims of residence until after the election. To provide 
for the immediate needs of these pampered pioneers various de- 
vices were employed. Public improvements, such as the building 
of bridges and roads, were undertaken by county and township 
boards, bonds were issued for such purposes, and the proceeds 
were turned over to the campaign committee for use for the good 
of the cause. A simpler device available to the faction having 
control of the existing county government was to utilize it as a 
warrant factory—turning out warrants nominally for legitimate 
claims, such as the employment of attorneys, but really to swell 
the corruption fund. These warrants, illegal and void in them- 
selves, were later transmuted by the alchemy of refunding into 
valid obligations of the municipalities issuing them. To these 
practices is due the fact that many of the southwestern communi- 
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a ties are burdened with vast indebtedness but have no public build- ti 
= ings, roads, bridges or property of any kind to show for it. tl 
. In Gray county the candidacy of the town of Ingalls for the oO 
= county seat was due to the ambition of A. T. Soule,? who had been t 
F made a millionaire by the advertisement and sale of “Hop Bit- Cc 
ters,” to have a county seat of his own as a sort of toy to beguile fi 
his idle moments. As an aid to his project he built a railroad n 
from Dodge City to Montezuma which, for want of anything to b 
carry, was afterwards torn up, and the Eureka Irrigating Canal, ce 
which was a great work of engineering and lacked only one thing jt 
to make it a glittering success, namely, water. His efforts added 0' 
greatly to the circulating medium and raised the local per capita tl 
distribution to an abnormal figure. 
f In Grant county the Ulysses people established a thoroughly 0! 
business-like system, by which voters were paid at the rate of ten tl 
: dollars apiece as they cast their ballots, the rights of each party to el 
the transaction being protected by appropriate checks and counter tl 
checks. It seemed a perfectly fair method, for under it every one al 
received just what he bargained for, but it failed to meet the ap- re 
proval of the supreme court and the election was set aside on ac- 
count of it. he 
In the mere matter of adding names to the voting lists and putting ce 
corresponding ballots in the box no great amount of originality in 
was ordinarily shown. The election officers usually lacked even er 
imagination enough to invent fictitious names, but had recourse to O} 
old city directories and to the pages of ancient and modern history. al 
In one instance, however, a degree of ingenuity in this regard was de 
exhibited that is perhaps worthy of mention. The election officers di 
carefully prepared a list of all the persons who had at some time ps 
lived in the vicinity, but had moved away. They wrote their names cc 
on the poll books as having voted, but in each instance made some fa 
slight variation, such as the change of an initial. The beauty of Ww 
this method was that if in a contest it was claimed that a given ty 
name was fictitious, evidence could be produced that its bearer W 
was known in the community. If, however, conclusive proof were fe 
made that the particular person indicated did not vote, then at- si 
tention could be called to the fact that the name was not the same. pl 
A great amount of litigation resulted from these controversies, pe 
| much of it being settled in the supreme court. The disputed ques- ge 
m 


2. Asa T. Soule of Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer and financier, was brought to Kansas 
by J. W. and G. G. Gilbert. He died in 1898. 6a 
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tions were for the most part those of fact rather than of law, and 
their decision contributed little to the development of our system 
of jurisprudence. However, in Martin v. Ingham and State v. Mar- 
tin, 38 Kan. 641, growing out of the contests in Grant and Hamilton 
counties, the supreme court for the first time considered the doubt- 
ful, difficult and interesting question of how far the judicial depart- 
ment of the state government might interfere with the executive 
branch, and held that the court had the power in certain cases to 
control the action of the governor, either by mandamus or by in- 
junction, although in particular instances it declined to do so. An- 
other decision by which the literature of the law was enriched was 
that rendered in State v. Commissioners of Seward County, 36 Kan. 
236, where it was held with becoming caution that a secret canvass 
of the vote cast at a county-seat election, made by two members of 
the board of commissioners without notice to the third, or to anyone 
else, held on the open prairie at three o’clock in the morning by 
the light of the moon, without poll books, ballots or tally sheets, 
and without any record being made at the time, was “not only ir- 
regular, but invalid.” 

The most picturesque, if not the most effective, of the repre- 
hensible campaign practices referred to was the employment of mer- 
cenaries technically known as “killers.” These were the real and 
imitation “bad men” who frequented Dodge City. The purpose in 
enlisting their services was in part, wherever practicable, to overawe 
opposition by the mere terror inspired by their fearsome reputation, 
and in part to have them in readiness for the carrying out of any 
desperate project that might require physical courage and the utter 
disregard of all restraints of the law. They formed a recognized 
part of the machinery of the ordinary county seat fight. They 
commanded good pay, were treated with the greatest deference, and 
fairly lived in clover while the wars lasted. Their presumed value 
was graduated by the nearness of their approach to the conventional 
type of frontier ruffian—the “Alkali Ike” of the funny papers. 
While they were all thugs, toughs, and sure-thing gamblers, only a 
few of them had in fact done anything to earn the right to be con- 
sidered dangerous characters. The rest were vain pretenders. Their 
presence was believed to be, and doubtless was, a menace to the 
peace of society, but in fact they did little to earn their wage and, 
generally speaking, their part in the drama was confined to the 
moral effect of their presence—the immoral effect, perhaps I should 
say. It is true that one of them, while awaiting orders for active 
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service, did shoot and kill an inoffensive citizen, and upon the ear- 
lier reports of the affair it was assumed that the tragedy was the 
outcome of an election fight, but it turned out that the killing 
was entirely accidental—an unlooked-for and unpreventable casu- 
alty, such as continually occur, which, however regrettable, afforded 
no just ground for impugning the motives of the unfortunate in- 
strument—the involuntary agent of an inscrutable Providence. It 
seems that it had been his purpose, animated by a mere exuberance 
of animal spirits, as a matter of pleasantry, to shoot a hole through 
the hat of a bystander—a form of practical joke of high repute in 
the cow-boy days. But through no fault of his own—probably by 
reason of unsteadiness of nerve occasioned by an inferior quality 
or an excessive quantity of liquor—the bullet ranged low and per- 
forated the brain as well as the hat of the victim. In justice to 
the survivor it must be said that he appreciated to the full his 
error, regretted its distressing consequences, and made every repara- 
tion in his power by tendering most ample apologies to the friends 
and relatives of the dead man. Of course, this closed the incident. 
What more could William Tell have done had his arrow been 
similarly deflected? 

There were undoubtedly times in the history of each one of these 
controversies when conditions were ripe for physical encounters of 
the most desperate character—when a slight disturbance might 
have precipitated a general slaughter. There were times when 
frightful consequences were narrowly averted. Looking back, even 
after the few years that have passed, it is difficult to realize the 
serious character of situations which in retrospect suggest comic 
opera rather than tradgedy. One concrete instance may serve to 
illustrate this. In Grant county the contending towns were Ulysses 
and Appomattox. The former had the advantage of the earlier 
start, the better location and the more abundant “sinews of war.” 
As the day of test drew near the confidence of its partisans increased 
and the spirit of doubt was more manifest in the opposing camp. In 
this situation a day or two before the election two of the leading 
supporters of the claims of Appomattox—members of the town 
company—conferred with the Ulysses managers and entered into a 
written contract by the terms of which it was agreed, among other 
things, first, that neither side should resort to bribery or any other 
wrongful method to influence the result; and second, that upon 
whichever banner victory might perch, the successful town com- 
pany should reimburse its defeated rival for the expenses incurred 
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in the attempt to build up an opposition town, which should there- 
upon be abandoned, all interests then to unite in the upbuilding of 
the place selected as the county seat. 

Upon its face this agreement was perfectly mutual and entirely 
commendable. Its provisions were not intentionally made public 
by the parties to it, perhaps through fear of misconstruction. But 
in some way knowledge of its substance leaked out at Appomattox 
shortly before the polls closed. In an atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust which was the usual accompaniment of such controversies, 
it was not strange that the transaction should have been looked 
upon as a selling out of the interests of the town—a giving up of 
the fight by the managers in consideration of being themselves pro- 
tected from loss. At all events that was the interpretation that was 
placed upon it by many of the Appomattox boomers. A crowd col- 
lected and the men accused of treachery were taken into custody 
and placed under guard. It soon developed that upon the face of 
the returns Ulysses had received a large majority of the votes cast 
in the county. This intensified the ill feeling already existing. The 
rougher element of the town’s population, inflamed alike by the con- 
templation of their real or imagined wrongs and by the indulgence in 
frequent potations, clamored for summary vengeance and proposed 
that the prisoners pay the penalty of their offending with their 
lives. It required the utmost diplomacy on the part of the cooler 
heads to prevent the immediate carrying out of this plan. A variety 
of ingenious expedients were resorted to by them to give rise to 
discussion and so gain delay. Matters remained in this condition 
for over twenty-four hours, during every moment of which the lives 
of the imprisoned men were in imminent peril. As the excitement 
gradually subsided it became possible to consider proposals for ap- 
peasing the wrath of the leaders of the mob. It was finally agreed 
that the captives should be freed upon their making provision for 
the repayment to their captors of the amounts the latter were said to 
have expended in behalf of Appomattox in the course of the cam- 
paign. A schedule of such amounts was accordingly prepared and 
the prisoners, glad of relief upon any terms, drew checks upon their 
home bank for their payment. Money was advanced upon a part of 
the checks by the local bank, the funds were distributed and the 
imprisonment ended. None of the checks were ever paid, but the 
Appomattox bankers recovered judgment for such of them as they 
had cashed. This episode doesn’t sound very thrilling in the telling. 
Perhaps this is due to a lack of graphic talent in the narrator. The 
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average reader of the newspaper refuses to become excited over the 
familiar statement accompanying the report of some revolting 
crime that “it is rumored that the perpetrator will be lynched if 
caught.” And it may be that in the case mentioned the danger of 
violence was not so great as it seemed. Still, no doubt on this point 
was ever entertained by those who were most directly concerned. 

It was a noticeable feature of the turbulent times under con- 
sideration that the expected catastrophe seldom or never hap- 
pened. In spite of the constant preparation for battle, perhaps 
because of it, the opposing forces seldom or never met in physical 
strife. If human life was ever intentionally taken in the course of 
a struggle for a point directly involved in any effort for the loca- 
tion of a county seat, I do not know of it. The fight at Coronado 
on February 27, 1887, in which three Leoti people were killed and 
several others badly wounded, is usually accounted such a case, 
but I think improperly so. While it was in a sense an outgrowth 
of the ill feeling generated by the rivalry between the opposing 
towns, it bore no direct relation to the issue between them. The 
participants were not struggling to gain any advantage for their 
locality. Of course there are two versions of the affair, and they 
are so absolutely conflicting that it is a hopeless task for one 
having no personal knowledge of its details to form a satisfactory 
judgment as to the real facts. This much is obvious and undis- 
puted—at a time when Coronado and Leoti were engaged in a 
campaign preceding the selection of a county seat, and while the 
excitement incident to such a situation was at fever heat, a party 
of the adherents of Leoti went to Coronado, where a battle ensued 
in which three of the visitors were killed outright and others were 
badly wounded. This is the story as told by the Coronado people: 
The Leoti party came to their town for the express purpose of 
causing trouble; they were drunk, quarrelsome and abusive; they 
visited upon inoffensive citizens all manner of indignities; they 
forced them to dance for their amusement, promoting activity in 
the exercise by firing bullets from their revolvers through the floor 
near the feet of the performers. This conduct was borne by the 
residents until endurance was no longer possible, when an effort 
to stop it brought on a general engagement. The record of at 
least one of the men killed—Jack Coulter—was such as to lend 
plausibility to this tale. He was a cowboy who delighted to be 
known as a desperate character and strove to live up to that repu- 
tation. The local tradition is that his trigger finger continued to 
twitch for half an hour after his death. 
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Of course, the essential features of the Coronado version were 
denied, but this important fact is beyond dispute—if the Leoti 
folk came upon any legitimate errand whatever, it was not one 
having any relation to the county seat matter. Whether the homi- 
cides were felonious, justifiable or excusable, they were not com- 
mitted in any effort to make Coronado the county seat, and were 
only indirectly attributable to the rivalry between the towns. A 
number of arrests were at once made, the militia being called out 
to keep the peace. The defendants waived preliminary examina- 
tion and were placed in charge of the sheriff of Finney county to 
await trial. After a few days their restraint was only nominal. 
In a short time they applied to the supreme court to be let to bail, 
alleging that their waiver of examination had been due to fear of 
violence. Upon a hearing in which the merits of the case were 
pretty thoroughly gone into they were released upon bond. The 
final disposition of the case was somewhat singular. The defend- 
ants asked for a change of venue, upon the ground that a fair trial 
could not be had in Wichita county. Over their protest the case 
was transferred, not to another county of the judicial district, but 
to a county situated in a different district. There they raised an 
objection to being tried outside of the district where the homicide 
was committed, which was held good by the district court and also 
by the supreme court on appeal. This ended that prosecution, and 
the whole matter having then become an old story no further ar- 
rests were made. 

A fatal shooting in Gray county would form an exception to the 
statement made, but for the fact that it was said to be, and prob- 
ably was, entirely accidental, in the sense that the person who fired 
the shot had no purpose to injure the one who was killed. This was 
the only occasion upon which the “Hessians” were called upon to 
perform the peculiar services for which they were supposed to be 
especially employed. The county seat was temporarily at Cimar- 
ron. An Ingalls man had been elected county clerk. It was con- 
ceived to be a brilliant stroke of strategy for him to proceed to Cim- 
arron with sufficient assistance, take forcible possession of the rec- 
ords of his office, and remove them to Ingalls. An expedition was 
organized with this in view. A dray guarded by a select band of 
ruffians was driven into Cimarron and up to the door of the court 
house, where the work of loading up the archives was at once begun. 
Perhaps if any considerable degree of tact had been employed no 
physical resistance would have been made. The hireling assistants 
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had been sworn in as deputy sheriffs and were nominally acting in 
that capacity. Had this pretense of legal procedure been kept up 
it is possible that there would have been an effort to meet it only 
by recourse to the machinery of the law. But the haste and lack 
of ceremony with which the invasion was conducted stamped it as 
a forcible ravishment rathér than the peaceful assertion of a lawful 
right. Before the spoliation of the office could be completed the 
citizens of Cimarron had resorted to arms and opened up a lively 
fire upon such of the invaders as were outside of the building, with 
the result that, without stopping even to rescue two members of the 
party who remained inside, the driver whipped up and made a quick 
retreat back to Ingalls. The two thus abandoned took refuge in the 
second story of the court house, where they remained at bay, re- 
sponding by a desultory fire to the fusilade that continued for some 
time from the street. It was in the course of this more or less aim- 
less shooting that a peaceable resident of Cimarron, who was stand- 
ing perhaps a hundred feet from the building, was killed. The two 
prisoners were held in captivity until the next day, their captors in 
the meantime, so it is said, making every effort to compass their 
destruction. Their friends in Dodge City, learning of their desper- 
ate plight, began preparations for a rescue party. But wiser coun- 
sels prevailed and, chiefly through the intervention of residents of 
Ford county who had the confidence of the leaders of each faction, 
peace was restored. In course of time, after the passions aroused 
by the unfortunate occurrence had measurably subsided, the mem- 
bers of the Ingalls party were brought to trial upon the charge of 
murder, the attorney general conducting the prosecution. The re- 
sult was an acquittal. While, of course, this was unsatisfactory to 
the Cimarron element, it was recognized everywhere that the trial 
had been a fair one, and the result was accepted as final and ac- 
quiesced in with better grace than might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. j 

But, although no lives were lost in the collision of the opposing 
forces upon the direct issue of the location of any county seat of 
southwest Kansas, there grew out of the Stevens county contest a 
series of assassinations worthy of a Kentucky feud or a Sicilian 
vendetta. In 1885 practically the first settlement in that county was 
made at Hugoton, and plans were at once formed to make that place 
the county seat. In the preliminary steps that were taken for the 
speedy organization of the county with this in view, there is no 
room for doubt that the grossest fraud was practiced. This, how- 
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ever, would probably have passed unchallenged but for the arrival 
upon the scene of Sam Wood.’ He, with his friends, started the 
rival town of Woodsdale, and in its interest began legal proceedings 
to prevent the premature organization of the county. The Hugoton 
people regarded him as an interloper, maliciously seeking to inter- 
fere with what they considered their firmly established vested rights. 

The first sensational incident, which was to be followed by a long 
line of tragedies, was the kidnapping of Wood. To get rid of him 
for the time being, until the pending efforts for effecting a temporary 
county organization could be carried out, the Hugoton supporters 
caused him, in August, 1886, to be arrested upon a warrant charging 
him with libel. Bail was refused and he was placed in the charge 
of several guards and taken out of the state and into what is now 
Beaver county, Oklahoma. To account for his absence it was given 
out that he had been induced by the payment of a sum of money to 
abandon his fight and had gone into the territory on a hunting trip. 
This report was not for a moment credited by his friends. A party 
was organized to search for him. On their way south they found a 
note secretly penciled by Wood and thrown upon the trail. Thus 
assured that they were upon the right track, they increased their 
speed and shortly overtook and surrounded Wood’s captors, who 
yielded to superior numbers and surrendered. The tables thus being 
turned Wood organized a triumphal march to Garden City, meta- 
phorically dragging his kidnappers at his chariot wheels. Civil and 
criminal proceedings were begun against the Hugoton leaders upon 
charges of conspiracy but were permitted to slumber and were 
finally dismissed without trial. 

The proceedings brought to prevent the organization of Stevens 
county would probably have been successful but for a counter move- 
ment. In the legislative session of 1887 an act was passed legalizing 
the steps already taken, and the effect of the pending litigation was 
thus evaded. The fight for the county seat then proceeded, Hugoton 
being temporarily successful. The next disturbance grew out of an 
election to vote bonds for a railroad which Woodsdale favored and 
Hugoton opposed. In a meeting held in May, 1888, at a neutral 
point—Voorhees—for the discussion of this issue, a minor alterca- 
tion took place, in which Sam Robinson, the marshal of Hugoton, 

8. Samuel Newitt Wood was born at Mount Gilead, Ohio, December 30, 1825, and re- 
moved to Kansas in July, 1854. He settled on a claim near Lawrence and immediately be- 
soumty, and was oust to the territorial Ingiasture tics there in 1800-10617" In 188% he es 
8 member of the first state senate, and was four times a member of the state legislature. 


Mr. Wood established the first newspapers at Cottonwood Falls and Council Grove, and two 
papers in Woodsdal He was killed on June 23, 1891. 
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assuming to act as a peace officer, struck the under sheriff with his 
revolver. Nothing more serious took place at the time, but within 
a few days a warrant was issued against Robinson, charging him 
with assault and battery, and placed in the hands of Ed Short, the 
marshal of Woodsdale, and a constable as well. Short proceeded to 
Hugoton where he seems to have attempted to arrest Robinson. At 
any rate, the two men engaged in a gun fight in which each emptied 
his revolver without injury to either. 

The railroad bond election had in the meantime been held, but the 
vote had not been canvassed. There was a dispute as to the regu- 
larity of the returns in one precinct, and it was felt that a conflict 
could hardly be averted at the time of the canvass unless protection 
should be afforded from the outside. The sheriff wired Gov. John A. 
Martin asking that militia be sent to preserve the peace. Brig. Gen. 
Murray Myers was at once sent to the scene of hostilities to examine 
and report. He found each town a fortified camp, the inhabitants 
fully aroused and ready and willing for a general engagement. Be- 
lieving that bloodshed was imminent he brought on two companies 
of militia and disarmed the belligerent forces. The canvass of the 
election returns having been completed, the excitement having sub- 
sided, and the intended arrest and prosecution of Robinson having 
apparently been abandoned, the militia was withdrawn, having been 
in camp from June 19 to June 24. In writing to Sam Wood as 
mayor of Woodsdale, General Myers took occasion to comment upon 
the unwisdom of the placing of the warrant for Robinson in the 
hands of Short. 

A month passed by without fresh incident and it might well have 
been supposed that there was no danger of further trouble. But on 
July 22 Short was at Voorhees and there learned that Robinson was 
with a picnic party in the neutral strip. Returning to Woodsdale he 
procured the assistance of several friends and started in pursuit of 
him. The two parties came together, but Robinson mounted a race 
horse and made a temporary escape. Short and his companions 
followed and succeeded in surrounding Robinson, but feeling the 
need of more help in effecting his capture sent to Woodsdale for 
reinforcements. [John M.] Cross, the sheriff, with four others, re- 
sponded to the call and started in search of Short but, not finding 
him, stopped for the night at a haymaker’s camp near Wild Horse 
Lake, a depression in the prairie in which storm waters gathered. 
In the meantime, Robinson’s friends had reached Hugoton, organ- 
ized a rescue party, and returned to the strip in quest of him. He, 
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having escaped the vigilance of Short, met and joined the rescuers. 
Shortly afterwards they came upon the camp where Sheriff Cross 
and his men were asleep. Then ensued what came to be known as 
the Haymeadow Massacre, in which four of the Cross party were 
killed and the fifth wounded and left for dead. According to the 
Hugoton account, this was the result of a running fight, but by the 
report of Herbert Tonney, the one member of the Woodsdale party 
who survived, which was corroborated by the haymakers and seem- 
ingly by all the known circumstances, the victims were taken by 
surprise, captured, and shot down in cold blood. Nothing can be 
said in extenuation of the act, yet it is but fair to add that the mur- 
dered men were not clean handed. The encounter was primarily of 
their own seeking, and in that sense they were the aggressors. They 
had followed Robinson into the neutral strip with the unlawful 
purpose of kidnapping him, for obviously the warrant in the hands 
of Short conferred no authority to make an arrest outside of the 
state. Moreover, apart from any technical consideration, the effort 
to follow up the prosecution of Robinson lacked the appearance of 
good faith, for if the interests of society were thought to require it, 
the time to have undertaken it was while the militia were still on 
the ground and the power of the state could have been nad in sup- 
port of any laudable endeavor to enforce the law. 

The militia was again called out and the community practically 
placed under martial law. Arrests were made and then the re- 
markable fact was developed that apparently no court had juris- 
diction of the crime. The territory within which it was committed, 
popularly known as “No Man’s Land,” had seemingly been over- 
looked in providing for the administration of justice in the federal 
courts. Colonel Wood charged himself with the duty of bringing 
the assassins of his associates to trial. He devised a reasonable 
theory for finding jurisdiction in one of the federal courts of Texas. 
It was not necessary to test that theory, for congress by new leg- 
islation placed the jurisdiction there. In time a trial was had, 
ending in a conviction. This result was due in a large degree to 
the persistence and energy of Wood, acting as a voluntary as- 
sistant to the prosecuting office. Upon review the jurisdiction of 
the trial court was upheld, but a reversal was ordered by reason 
of a manifest error which can only be accounted for by supposing 
that the judgment of the attorneys in charge of the prosecution 
was clouded by their zeal. At the time of the homicide the then 
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attorney general of the state, S. B. Bradford,* made a personal 
investigation of its circumstances, visiting for that purpose Stevens 
county and the haymeadow camp, and getting all the information 
possible at first hand. He made a written report of his conclusions 
to the governor in which he expressed the unqualified opinion that 
the killing was a deliberate murder. Mr. Bradford’s term of of- 
fice having expired, he was retained to assist in the defense. He 
was not called as a witness by the defendants, having indeed no 
such personal knowledge of the facts as to make him competent 
to testify. But the prosecution called him for the government and 
asked him if he had not made such an investigation and report as 
those just described. He replied that he had, but that the report 
was based upon hearsay evidence which he later discredited. Upon 
this obviously insufficient foundation the prosecution introduced 
in evidence the report to the governor made by Bradford as at- 
torney general. Upon the hearing in the supreme court it was con- 
fessed that this proceeding was error requiring a reversal and a 
new trial was ordered. The attorney general of the United States 
became convinced that the district attorney had at least lacked 
discretion in the conduct of the case—that he had given too much 
leeway to Colonel Wood in its management, and he was on that 
account removed. Energetic and finally successful efforts were 
then made to have the prosecution discontinued, and so far as 
the courts were concerned the matter ended there. 

The next personage to become involved in the imbroglio was 
Theodosius Botkin.5 In 1889 six counties in the southwest corner 
of the state, into only one of which a railroad ran, were erected into 
a@ judicial district. Gov. [Lyman U.] Humphrey appointed Botkin 
judge on the score of old personal friendship, in spite of protests 
made on the ground of his well-known tendency to over indulgence 
in drink. His election followed in the same year, Sam Wood being 
one of his supporters. Botkin had been concerned in the county- 
seat contest in the neighboring county of Seward, but was not di- 
rectly involved in the Stevens county trouble. His unpleasant re- 
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county. He was elected attorney-general of the state in 1884 and was reélected in 1886. In 


1898 he became a United States commissioner in the Indian territory. He died at Ardmore, 
I. T., April 2, 1902. 

5. Theodosius Botkin was born in Clarke county, Ohio, June 25, 1846. In 1865 he came 
to Kansas, settling in Linn county. He was admitted to the bar in 1875 and served as 
probate judge of the county and police judge of Mound City. He was appointed judge of 
the thirty-second district in March, 1889, and removed to Stevens county. He resigned this 
udgeship October 11, 1892, and settled in Hutchinson. Reno county elected him to the state 
legislature in 1896. 1901 he moved to Salt Lake City, Utah. He was serving as U. 8. 


In 
liten, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, when he died, May 27, 1918. 
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lations with Wood began in 1890, either through Botkin’s candidacy 
for congress or through a disagreement in court, or through both of 
these matters. Botkin was intolerant of opposition. Wood was, in 
a way, rather easy-going but would fight and fight hard in self de- 
fense. The character of the men was such that it was inevitable 
that the feeling between them should become intensely bitter. Bot- 
kin was a man of much native ability and good education. He was 
a lawyer of no little strength. He understood legal principles and 
knew how to apply them. Granting that he was not corrupt, and 
even leaving out of account the fact that he was a drunkard and a 
gambler, his administration of the judicial office was foredoomed to 
failure. He was by temperament a partisan. He could scarcely 
witness a dog fight without taking sides. He could not hear the 
most ordinary law suit, even if disinterested at the start, without 
becoming biased upon one side or the other. And as in each of the 
counties composing his district the county seat controversies had 
left bitter animosities, he straightway become involved in factional 
quarrels. 

Next to his instinct of partisanship Botkin’s most: unfortunate 
characteristic was the extent to which he carried the doctrine of 
judicial notice. The accepted formula is that courts will take 
cognizance without proof of whatever is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. Judge Botkin did not stop at this. He took notice not only 
of all that was publicly known but of much that was only privately 
suspected. If he failed to take official cognizance of everything that 
occurred in his district the omission was more than compensated for 
his taking judicial notice of much that never did occur. He was 
continually making orders based upon what he himself stated to 
be vague rumors. Upon such information he would order the 
county attorney to institute prosecutions, arraign offenders before 
himself to answer as for contempt, disbar attorneys, and imprison 
citizens for what amounted to lese majesty. The newspaper man 
who ventured any criticism of his conduct, on or off the bench, was 
likely to be haled before him to answer for his temerity in a sum- 
mary proceeding peculiar to that jurisdiction—a curious blend of 
court martial, examination for contempt, and prosecution for crim- 
inal libel. The lawyer who with reasonable vigor tried a case be- 
fore him for a client with whom the judge was out of sympathy 
was deemed to have achieved a triumph of forensic skill and diplo- 
macy if he escaped being committed to the county jail. 

Naturally enough Botkin soon reduced his district, already suf- 
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ficiently distracted by the tumultuous confusions of local war, to a 
state of anarchy. Yet, strange to say, he attracted adherents even 
among some of the most respectable residents. In every community 
there was a sharp division into factions. But this division was no 
longer along county seat lines. It was into Botkin and anti-Botkin 
parties. Sam Wood gradually came to be regarded as the anti- 
Botkin leader, and against him were directed all the influences con- 
trolled by Botkin. Attempts were made to arrest him at Topeka 
upon charges lacking in any reasonable pretense of good faith—but, 
as Wood no doubt conscientiously and not unreasonably believed, 
for the purpose of taking him among his enemies with a view to his 
assassination. Then came the session of the legislature of 1891, 
Wood being officially clerk of the judiciary committee of the house 
and actually the ruling spirit of that body, the majority of which 
were populists, as he was. Botkin was impeached, and the impeach- 
ment was tried by a senate all members of which, save two, were 
Republicans. Although a majority voted for conviction, the require- 
ment of a two-thirds vote to convict caused a failure of the prosecu- 
tion. Botkin was acquitted but not vindicated. 

‘Aside from the general accusations of drunkenness and petty 
tyranny, the principal charge against him was based upon his con- 
duct with reference to the finances of the city of Springfield. Bonds 
of that municipality had been issued for the construction of water 
works. The bonds had been sold and the proceeds partially ex- 
pended for that purpose. Disputes arose with reference to the 
validity of a part of the proceedings in relation to the matter. In 
March, 1890, Judge Botkin made a written order reciting that com- 
plaints of the conduct of the city council had come to his notice, 
and that it had been represented to him that the county attorney 
had refused to institute proceedings against them and requiring 
that officer to do so at once or to show cause why his office should 
not be declared vacant and he himself be attached for contempt. 
Shortly after this the county attorney began an action to enjoin the 
city officers from recognizing in any way the validity of the bonds 
referred to. A temporary injunction was allowed. The city at the 
time had on hand cash to the amount of about $7,500. According 
to his own statement, Judge Botkin, having heard street talk to the 
effect that his injunction might be disregarded, feared that this sum 
would be improperly expended if vigorous measures were not taken 
to prevent. He, therefore, upon his own motion made an order in 
the pending action appointing a receiver to take charge of this fund. 
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A few weeks later the action was dismissed, “with prejudice,” and 
the receiver was discharged, having in the meantime paid out with 
the approval of the court over $5,250 for attorneys’ fees for which 
no visible services had been rendered either to the city or to the re- 
ceiver. Such a transaction was obviously incapable of palliation or 
excuse, but a number of senators justified their votes against con- 
viction by attributing it to bad judgment, free from any wrongful 
motive. Comment would be superfluous. 

During the session of the legislature Wood had been arrested upon 
a charge of bribery and had given bond for his appearance at the 
term of court in Stevens county, which began June 23, 1891. About 
the middle of the forenoon of that day Wood, accompanied by his 
wife and a Mrs. Carpenter, drove into Hugoton and to the door of a 
church where Judge Botkin was holding court. An adjournment was 
taken until two o’clock just before Wood reached the building. 
Wood entered it for the purpose of examining some records. While 
he was inside the judge and most of the court attendants left. Jim 
Brennan walked out at the front door and stood waiting until Wood 
came out, when he pulled a revolver and shot him in the back. 
Wood started to run around the corner of the building. Brennan 
followed him and shot him again in the back. All this was in the 
presence of Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Carpenter. A crowd gathered 
quickly. Wood was carried into the church, where he died in a short 
time. Brennan had been a witness for the defendants in the trial 
of the haymeadow murderers, and his evidence had been sharply 
criticised by Wood in his argument to the jury in that case. This 
was given out as the occasion for the assassination. Personal en- 
mity doubtless had a place in inspiring this atrocious murder, but 
there were many circumstances that tended to lend probability to 
the theory, which was generally accepted by Wood’s friends, that it 
was the result of a wide-spread conspiracy to which Botkin was 
actively or passively a party. Brennan was taken into custody, but 
only a half-hearted attempt was made to prosecute him. It was 
realized that it was impossible to find a sufficient number of qualified 
jurymen for the trial of the case in Stevens county. Only a few 
hundred men were eligible for jury service there and these, almost 
without exception, had been identified with one or the other of the 
contending factions. But had the fact been otherwise, had the 
county had a dense population of disinterested and dispassionate 
citizens, the very publicity of the butchery would still, under the 
curious application sometimes made of the law in this state, have 
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disqualified all of them that had sufficient intelligence to form an 
opinion. After one or two futile attempts at a trial Brennan was 
discharged. 

In 1911 another effort was made to bring him to trial, the increase 
in the population of Stevens county by immigration seeming to justify 
a belief that a qualified jury could be obtained there. He was 
arrested upon extradition papers in Oklahoma, but was released on 
habeas corpus upon the ground that having submitted himself to 
the process of the Kansas courts and been discharged he was not a 
fugitive from justice. The soundness of the decision is open to 
question, but it is not without support in the authorities. ; 

The miscarriage of justice resulting from a failure to procure a 
jury naturally added to the popular distrust of the machinery of 
the law. It was believed by a large proportion, if not by the ma- 
jority, of the people of the six counties composing the district that 
the judge was capable of every crime in the calendar and guilty of 
most of them, and that he was supported in his iniquity by the state 
administration. It had been seen that murder could be done in his 
district, almost in his presence, with impunity if not with judicial 
sanction. A reign of terror followed. No man felt his life or his 
property to be safe. No man dared appeal to the law for the 
protection of either. Just what plots and counter-plots were formed 
will probably be left to a later generation to discover. Rumors 
were rife of oath-bound bands leagued for the destruction of Bot- 
kin. In December, 1891, word was brought to him of a definite plan 
to kill him while on his way to hold court at Springfield in the fol- 
lowing month. It came through one who professed to have taken 
part in the deliberation of the plotters. It received scant cre- 
dence, partly because many similar reports had proved unfounded, 
partly because of the emotional character of the informer. Never- 
theless, it undoubtedly resulted in saving Botkin’s life. On the 5th 
of January, 1892, court was to be opened at Springfield. The judge 
lived some three miles south of the town. By reason of the warn- 
ing mentioned the sheriff with a posse was sent to reconnoiter the 
route thither just about daybreak. From’a ravine lying near the 
road the party was fired upon and Sheriff [Sam] Dunn was killed. 
The killing was not through mistake. Although it is beyond doubt 
that Botkin was the victim primarily sought, Dunn himself was ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the anti-Botkin element and was unquestion- 
ably slain on that account. Other members of the party could 
easily have been killed or captured, but were permitted to escape. 
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Botkin immediately turned his residence into a military camp. 
Pickets were thrown out, arms accumulated and a state of siege 
was established. All persons approaching were halted, examined 
and, if it was thought advisable, searched. None was permitted 
to pass the outposts except after giving a satisfactory account of 
himself and his errand. Botkin wired the governor for assistance. 
Militia was promptly sent to his relief. He cursed the authorities 
for sending him soldiers instead of merely furnishing him with guns. 
His conduct for a few days led those who saw him to entertain the 
gravest doubts of his sanity. His words and actions were hysterical. 
Yet there was method in his madness. After the presence of the 
militia had apparently restored peace and removed the fear of fur- 
ther violence, the officer in command suggested that as he was 
there for the purpose of protecting the court, and as the protection 
offered was ample, there was no reason why the business of the 
term should not be proceeded with. But Botkin stubbornly refused 
to open court and as stubbornly declined to give any reason for 
delay. The reason which he afterwards assigned was this—a con- 
test was pending for the office of sheriff; the candidate favored by 
Botkin was the contestor, his opponent having received the certifi- 
cate of election; but it was understood that a decision was shortly 
to be rendered and that it would be in his favor. Judge Botkin’s 
purpose in postponing from day to day the opening of court, as ex- 
pressed to his friends, was in order to give his candidate time to 
get from the contest court a certificate of election in order that he 
might be in a situation to proclaim the opening of the district court 
and thereby obtain the benefit incident to being recognized as the 
de facto sheriff. 

Arrests were made of men supposed to have taken part in the 
killing of Dunn, but the impossibility of obtaining a jury led to the 
discontinuance of the proceedings. There are men still living in the 
vicinity who avow personal knowledge that the purpose of the 
ambuscade was to take the life of Botkin, who justify such purpose, 
and are at little pains to deny their own participation in it. Botkin 
came to Topeka shortly after the new homicide and, realizing that 
he was generally felt to be in a large degree responsible for this and 
other recent troubles, issued a formal statement justifying his acts, 
which bore a distinct family resemblance to the traditional defense 
made by Jim Lane to the charge of the murder of Jenkins. The 
statement in type occupied two newspaper columns and was little 
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more than a labored attempt to prove that the widow of Sam Wood 
was with the party that killed Dunn. 

Whether through fear of a more successful attempt upon his life, 
or by reason of pressure brought by his friends, Botkin concluded 
to resign, delaying only until thirty days before election, in order 
that his successor might hold for a year by appointment instead of 
only until the next general election. He removed to Hutchinson and 
was a member of the Kansas house of representatives in the session 
of 1897. He seems to have been regarded by his colleagues in that 
body as an elderly gentleman of mild manners and inoffensive dis- 
position. How far the continuance of the condition of strife, dis- 
order and crime throughout the district, which originated in-the 
county seat quarrels, was due to his personal influence can be judged 
from this—from the hour of his retirement there has been no more 
peaceable and law-abiding community in the state of Kansas or out 
of it, than that of the old thirty-second district. There and in the 
neighboring counties the passions excited in those troublous times 
have passed away. There may still linger here and there traces of 
the suspicion and hatred then engendered, but they are not obtruded. 
The effect of the debauchery of the public conscience then accom- 
plished may not have wholly disappeared, but its display is rare. 

The era of turbulent strife ended as suddenly as it began. Where 
the subsidence of the struggle found the county seat located other- 
wise than in its natural place a change was later effected practically 
without opposition. In Hamilton county at one time Coolidge, 
Kendall and Syracuse each claimed to be the county seat, and each 
maintained a full set of county officers and assumed to transact the 
county business. One who wished to pay taxes, or to begin a law 
suit, had to guess at his peril which was the de jure or the de facto 
government. Syracuse, the central town, was obviously the only 
place where the public would have been satisfied to have the county 
seat permanently established, and there it was finally placed. In 
Kearny county while the fever was raging Hartland succeeded in 
winning the coveted prize from Lakin; but after conditions had 
reverted to the normal a change was made by an overwhelming vote. 
In Gray county Soule’s money ravished the county seat for Ingalls. 
In their haste to get it back the Cimarron people proceeded without 
a strict regard for the legal requirements and omitted some of the 
conditions precedent to a valid election. Nevertheless an election 
was held and the records and offices were transferred in accordance 
with the vote cast. The Ingalls contingent carried the matter to the 
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district court but were denied relief. On appeal the decision was 
reversed, but in the meantime interest in the matter had become so 
lax that no one ever undertook to follow it up, and Cimarron has 
ever since remained the de facto county seat by mere common con- 
sent, although de jure the title is doubtless still in Ingalls. In Seward 
county Springfield won in the bitter fight there waged, but when 
Liberal, from its position on the railroad, became the business center 
of the county it was soon naturally and inevitably made the center 
of government as well. 

It is said that assassination never changed the course of history. 
It did not do so in this case. Probably no single county seat in any 
of the counties in the region referred to is now in a different place 
from what it would have been had there been no boom, no frenzy 
of town building, no controversy, no bribery, no frauds, no murder. 
The losses of life and property incurred in the effort to influence 
such locations were net. No tangible beneficial results to any one 
remain to be placed against them. The outrages upon humanity 
and decency were ineffectual, and this is fortunate, for it makes it 
easier to regard the whole disgraceful episode as the hideous night- 
mare that it was and to speed it on its way to oblivion. 
































The Grass Wigwam at Wichita 
Buss Ise.y 


N AN inaccessible island in the Little Arkansas river at Wichita 
stands a conical, grass-thatched wigwam which, if situated in 
a state that knows the value of advertising its points of historical 
interest would attract many Kansans every year. Think of the 
thousands upon thousands of picture post-cards which Kansas 
visitors to other states send back home of such scenes as Plymouth 
Rock, Molly Pitcher’s Spring, Indian dwellings in New acurees. 
Arizona or California. 

The Indian wigwam in Wichita is no less interesting than are 
those of Utah and, situated as it is on an island with trees, could 
be made very attractive. Historically it is of value because in such 
a lodge dwelt the farmers of the Arkansas valley before the first 
Spaniard or Frenchman came to the plains. Since no Indians other 
than the Wichitas built exactly that type of lodge it is a rare 
structure, there being only four or five remaining on the Wichita 
lands near Anadarko, Okla. 

The manner in which the Indians constructed the wigwam in 
Wichita and their reason for building it show evidence of a deep 
religious feeling and of a natural generosity little known. 

The lodge came into existence as the result of a visit to the Indians 
in June, 1924, by a group of Wichita citizens consisting of Col. 
S. 8. Carter, president of the Wichita Booster Club; William C. 
Peacock, an old-time plainsman and scout who is adept in the 
Indian sign language; Glen Douglas, one of F. W. Hockaday’s 
highway sign men; and myself. I was then a reporter for the 
Wichita Beacon. At the suggestion of Peacock, who knew Indian 
character well, we obtained a commission from Mayor Frank L. 
Dunn, appointing us as ambassadors from the white city of Wichita 
to the red brothers living on the banks of the Washita. 

When this letter was read and translated to an assemblage of 
Indians on the agency grounds near Anadarko, the old men, who 
remembered Wichita as a village of grass houses, took us to their 
homes, where they inquired about the town as it now appears. 
Everything was done to show their appreciation of our friendly 
visit. The aged chief Kiowa, who won his name in a war when he 
single-handed brought in a captive Kiowa chief, took us inside his 
grass lodge, where we were allowed to sit and look around while 
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he visited a long time with Peacock in the sign language. He and 
Peacock had been scouts together in the Indian campaign of 1874, 
at which time the Wichitas fought on the side of the whites. Their 
visit over, I chanced to remark to Peacock my surprise at the excel- 
lence of the construction of Chief Kiowa’s wigwam, which had been 
standing for almost sixty years and appeared to be good for sixty 
years more. Peacock repeated my remarks in sign talk. Where- 
upon the old chief answered: “If you like it, you shall have one.” 

Several weeks later Mayor Dunn received a letter from the 
Wichita Indian council, offering to come to Wichita and construct 
a lodge. Mayor Dunn appointed Colonel Carter as chairman of a 
committee to make arrangements. I was secretary. We soon 
learned that we would have to pay the expense of the building, 
not because the Wichitas wanted to make a profit, but because they 
were too poor to buy the materials, pay for transportation of them- 
selves and material to Wichita, and feed themselves during the ten 
days necessary for the construction. In the first place, they speci- 
fied that the piers of the lodge would have to be of cedar, and they 
no longer had cedar on their lands. It had to be specially selected 
cedar. Nothing shoddy was to go into the construction. 

The committee obtained consent from the park board for con- 
struction of the lodge on Mead island, an undeveloped wooded 
tract of three acres belonging to the Wichita park system. It was 
Colonel Carter’s plan to surround the lodge with an Indian garden, 
and he adopted a suggestion of Elmer T. Peterson, then editor of 
the Beacon, now editor of Better Homes and Gardens, that the 
lodge be roofed over with a glass house to insure its preservation 
for posterity, when it would become more valuable than ever. 
Colonel Carter also planned an Indian museum, where the curios 
of the plains tribes might be preserved. 

Unfortunately Colonel Carter died before the lodge was built, 
and it would not have been completed had it not been for Mrs. 
Fern Mead Jordan, widow of the pioneer for whom Mead island 
is named. When the lodge was completed and a deficit remained, 
she paid it out of her own pocket. 

The Indians arrived late in May, 1927, headed by Sooka, a 
woman, who, as a girl, had swung in the grape vines in what is 
now Riverside Park, not far from where the lodge now stands. 

Among the Wichitas, as among most Indians, the home belongs 
to the woman. In case of divorce she throws the man’s things out of 
the lodge and she remains. Consequently, the women are the build- 
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ers. Men accompanied the women as escorts and as assistants in 
building, for among the modern Wichitas men work on the farms 
and in house building after the manner of white men. 

House building among the ancient Wichitas was a sacred thing, 
for in a house children are born and grow to manhood and woman- 
hood. For that reason when the first cedar pier was set, Sooka 
bowed her head and in the Wichita tongue prayed to the Great 
Spirit. It might be well to say that the majority of the modern 
Wichitas are Christians, being members of the Baptist Church. I 
do not know whether the Christianized Wichitas pray in building 
their houses or not, but Sooka prayed after the custom of her 
mothers. 

Other cedar piers were set in a circle of twenty feet diameter. 
Each pier had a crotched top, and across the crotches were laid 
transverse beams on which rested long cedar saplings, reaching from 
the ground upward, where they were gathered together at the top 
of the cone-like house and lashed together. Over the framework was 
laced a wattle work of willow, which was covered with a thatch of 
long grass, laid in tiers, overlapping like shingles. 

At the apex of the lodge was set the most important thing of all. 
It was a five-pointed device, symbolical of the five fingers of the 
hand, and consisting of pointed rods. The central rod was pointed 
straight up to Man-Never-Known-on-Earth. The other four rods 
were inclined toward the four winds of Heaven. This device en- 
ables the four winds and Man-Never-Known-on-Earth to enter the 
lodge and bestow their blesings on the people. 

The lodge has two doors, one at the east, where the sun can peep in 
in the morning to give his blessing, and one in the west where he can 
look in before night to see that all is well. There also is an opening 
at the south to serve as a window, where the sun can look in at noon. 
Just east of the apex is a smoke hole. Under the smoke hole is a 
circular excavation on the floor of the lodge, which is a fireplace. 

The construction over, Sooka struck a fire, and two meals were 
cooked over the fireplace. The Indians spent one night in the lodge 
so that is could be said that real Indians had slept there. The 
lighting of the first fire was accompanied by prayer, so the Indians 
later reported, but no white men were allowed to be present, al- 
though Mrs. Jordan, being a woman and the widow of James R. 


1. A picture of the lodge in Wichita, with the five-pointed device plainly showing, can 
be seen on the frontispiece of Early Days in Kansas, by Bliss Isely, Wichita Board of Edu- 
— (Wichita Eagle Press, 1927). There is also a picture of Kiowa’s wigwam on page 8. 


also, Kansas Historical Collections, v. XVII, p. 520, for a brief story and picture. 
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Mead, the old-time friend of the Wichitas, was welcome at any time. 

Early travelers on the prairies were always glad to come to the 
village of the Wichitas, for, unlike the teepee dwellers, the grass- 
house dwellers were farmers, and in a grass lodge corn, beans and 
pumpkins were served to the visitors, who welcomed a change from 
a diet of nothing but buffalo meat. 

Kiowa told me that visitors were always welcome at his mother’s 
lodge, and they were welcome to dip food out of the pot without in- 
vitation. There was always food in the pot, and during green-corn 
time there were roasting ears, protected by husks, baking in the 
ashes. At harvest time pumpkins were cut round and round in a 
long string and dried for winter use. They were hung from the un- 
derside of the roof of the lodge by one end of the string. Corn also 
was suspended from the roof by the husks, until the whole underside 
of the roof was gaily festooned with corn, pumpkins and other pro- 
visions. 

Women took care of the crops, not because the men were lazy 
but, as Kiowa explained, because reproduction is woman’s work and 
in the old days crops would not grow if men interfered. It was 
man’s place to bring home the meat, defend the village, break horses, 
make saddles and shields and bows and arrows. Any one who scoffs 
at Kiowa’s theory that the men were not lazy had first better try 
to make a bow and arrow and fit the arrow with an arrow head. 
While women did the field work, their house work was light. They 
cooked but one meal a day and left the loaded pot near the fire 
where anybody could help himself all day long if hungry. They 
washed no dishes, laundered no clothes, sprinkled water on the floor 
of the wigwam to settle the dust, and made no beds. 

Night was the time for parties in which women danced with the 
men. Kiowa said he never could recall when his mother worked 
after dark, but his daughters, who now walk the white woman’s 
road, often work by lamplight. 

What some authorities consider to be the earliest visit to the 
Wichitas by white men was that of the Coronado expedition in 1541. 
Pedro de Castaneda, historian of the expedition, wrote: “The 
houses are round, without a wall, and they have one story like a 
loft, under the roof, where they sleep and keep their belongings. 
The roofs are of straw.” 7 

In 1601 Juan de Onate, first governor of New Mexico, visited the 


2. George Parker Winship’s translation # cntamnte's narrative, Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology, v. 1, p. 
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Arkansas, presumably at the mouth of Cow creek or the Little Ar- 
kansas. The people he found there are supposed to be the Wichitas, 
from the description of their houses. He wrote: 

“We came to a settlement containing more than twelve hundred houses, all 
established along the bank of another good-sized river, which flowed into a 
large one. They were all round, built of forked poles and bound with rods, 
and on the outside covered to the ground with grass.” ® 


Continuing his description of their fields he wrote: 

“We remained here for one day in this pleasant spot surrounded on all sides 
by fields of maize and crops of the Indians. The stalks of the maize were as 
high as that of New Spain and in many places higher. The land was so rich 
that, having harvested the maize, a new growth of a span in height had sprung 
up over a large portion of the same ground without any cultivation or labor 
other than the removal of the weeds and the making of holes where they 
planted the maize. There were many beans, some gourds, and between the 
field some plum trees.” 4 


Later the French left records of visits to the Wichitas, whom they 
called the Pani Piques; Pani, because they were related to the Paw- 
nees, and Piques, because they tattooed themselves like the Picts 
of ancient Scotland.5 Wars with the Osages, who were supplied 
with firearms by the French traders of St. Louis, forced the Pani 
Piques south. This fact was recorded by Meriwether Lewis, the ex- 
plorer, who obtained the information from his French guides. In 
his discussion of the various branches of the Pawnees, he wrote in 
his journal concerning the Pani Piques: “The fourth band originally 
resided on the Kanzas and Arkansaw, but in their wars with the 
Osages they were so often defeated that they at last retired to their 
present position on Red river, where they form a tribe of four hun- 
dred men.” ® 

The Wichitas were visited on Red river by the Dodge military ex- 
pedition in 1835. George Catlin, the artist, who accompanied the 
expedition, called them Pawnee Picts, and his description of them 
is much like that by Onate 234 years previous. Says Catlin: 

“To our very great surprise we have found these people cultivating quite 
extensive fields of corn, pumpkins, melons, beans and squashes. So with 
these aids and an abundant supply of buffalo meat they may be said to be 
living well. 

“We found here a very numerous village containing some five or six hun- 
dred wigwams, all made of long prairie grass thatched over poles which are 


_ 8. H. E. Bolton (ed.) Juan de Onate’s Expedition to the Arkansas, in Spanish Explora- 
tion in the Southwest (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1916), p. 260. 


4. Ibid., p. 261. 

5. Frederick Webb Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, v. II, pp. 947, 948. 

6. Meriwether Lewis, Hist of the Expediti of Captains Lewis and Clark inted 
from edition of 1814 (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1908), p. 36. ee 
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fastened in the ground and bent in at the tip, giving to them, in distance, the 
appearance of straw bee hives.” 7 

Iu 1863, because they sided with the Union, the Wichita village 
was destroyed by the Confederates and the fugitives returned to 
their ancient habitat in Kansas, where James R. Mead first met 
them on the site of Wichita, and where they promptly built a grass 
village and surrounded it with gardens of corn, beans, squash and 
melons.® 

The government removed them to their present seat on the Wash- 
ita in 1867, and the Wichita pioneers used the straw of their houses 
for horse bedding and the cedar piers for fence posts. 

For sixty years the grass lodges were unknown on the Arkansas, 
until Sooka and her women rebuilt the one on Mead island. It is 
to be hoped that Wichita will some day bring their historical treas- 
ure out of hiding and put a bridge to Mead island so that her own 
boys and girls and the visitors to the city can see the wigwam that 
was erected by such reverent hands. 


ir “~<¥ Catlin, The North American Indians (Leary, Stuart & Co., Philadelphia, 1913), 
v. Il, p. 79. 


8. James R. Mead in Kansas Historical Collections, v. X, p. 10. 
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The Annual Meeting 


HE fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society and the board of directors was held in the rooms of the 
Society on October 18, 1932. 
The meeting of the board of directors was called to order at 10 
a.m., by the president, Justice John S. Dawson. The first business 
was the reading of the annual report of the secretary. 


Report or THE Secretary, YEAR Enpino Ocroser 18, 1932. 


The past year has been one of continued growth and progress in all de- 
partments of the Society. Accessions of manuscripts, documents, books and 
relics have been large and of unusual interest and value. Especially note- 
worthy is the marked increase in the number of persons who have used the 
Society’s collections. This may be because of unemployment or, as has been 
suggested, because of the stimulated interest in public affairs which accom- 
panies a national political campaign. During the year, however, there was a 
material increase in the extent of newspaper publicity the Society’s activities 
received, both locally and throughout the state, and this doubtless attracted 
many new patrons. 

The secretary has been greatly assisted in the work of the year by the 
president of the Society, Justice John 8. Dawson, and by the executive com- 
mittee. The executive committee has met regularly once a month, and all 
matters of importance have been referred to it. 


LIBRARY. 


The library received over two thousand inquiries for information, mostly 
regarding Kansas subjects or genealogy. These requests come from all parts 
of the United States and are answered by letter or by the loan of duplicate 
books or material compiled specifically for loan use. Many are from school 
teachers and students. Some can be answered in a few minutes while others 
often require hours of research. Writers of theses have used the library, the 
newspaper section, and the manuscripts and archives departments for the 
following subjects during the year: New England Emigrant Aid Company; 
government regulation of business; survey of Portland cement industry in 
Kansas; history of education in Rush county; history of education in Sumner 
county; Kansas state documents; Kansas state constitution; library legislation 
in Kansas; bank taxation; Mennonites; landmarks in Kansas; high-school 
courses of study; development of Kansas government; history of school lands 
in Kansas; history of municipal ownership of public utilities in Kansas; 
history of the Robinson administration; the Progressive party in Kansas. 

In addition, much use was made of the library by newspaper writers and 

The constantly increasing demand for information and assistance often 
makes it impossible for the library staff to handle the routine of library work 
and cataloguing. Two additional catalogue clerks are needed to do the work 
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efficiently. The Society possesses 15,000 pictures which should be sorted, 
catalogued and filed. At present there is no workable index to this valuable 
collection. 

Accessions to the library proper and to the archives and newspaper sections 
for the year ending June 30, 1932, were as follows: 


Library : 
I ieee nae Dida chen bdnnbidtheseasvasuhenantamenie 841 
a SS a PC eiaesinSsxaeeceee ae 2,607 
Newspapers and magazines (volumes).....................-eeeee0: 932 
Archives: 
REET OPEL TC TT OTE 64,582 
ks eins hha ded bse nated weds on peaheneeel 112 
a ohn ckke kab eubecebhess is 6e0b Maen 2 
rT Ce. as can deed cnvanedeesécdachedeenSaeaenn 94 
ml ee oes Cn cc prngnswasduve etesendesareadeu saan 547 


These accessions bring the totals in the possession of the Society, including 
the museum, to the following figures: 


Library, including books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines, 340,627 


rs i... scedcscnsantencetavsseciasetneeuen 912,281 
I MD oo canes. 6 cucdedsescceccsscseecbeuethnd 26,653 
i a ne secenes beeeasdendbha@aenwene 416 
Ns | cceeabetanead actasédanik sane 10,145 
a es ae on cc pane eiennsecueesthaseeeee 14,639 
i, CN ans ce ctadieducnhateeeseetene vases eianean 32,529 


Through the courtesy of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company the 
Society is now receiving current telephone directories from all the company’s 
exchanges in Kansas. Next to the newspapers, these directories are the most 
important contemporary record of each community. Efforts are also being 
made to secure directories from the independent exchanges. 


ARCHIVES AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


Accessions of private manuscripts and documents have been among the 
most important since the organization of the Society. The largest in point of 
numbers is a collection of the letters and papers of the late Charles 8. Gleed, 
donated by his family. Mr. Gleed was president of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., a director of the Santa Fe Railroad Co., and a leader in Kansas 
affairs. This collection is an invaluable source record comprising over 25,000 
pieces. 

Another unique and valuable accession is a collection of the manuscripts, 
maps and documents of Adolph Hunnius, donated by his son, Carl Hunnius, 
of Leavenworth. Adolph Hunnius served in the Civil War and was employed 
by the government as a map maker. He visited many sections of Kansas in an 
early day. This collection contains numerous manuscript maps, some of which 
have already thrown new light on early forts and trails. There are several 
thousand pieces in this collection. 

Gen. Wilder S. Metcalf, a director of the Society, gave a valuable collec- 
tion of letters, manuscripts, pictures, books and relics. The three volumes 
of correspondence include two on the Spanish-American war and one on the 
European war. There are several albums of pictures showing American troops 
in the Philippines, especially the Twentieth Kansas, of which General Metcalf 
was colonel. There are hundreds of newspaper clippings in this collection. 
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Recently General Metcalf also gave to the Society a fine library of books 
on army manuals, tactics, etc. The relics include a Moro shield and spear, 
two rifles and two saddles. One of the saddles was used by General Metcalf 
during his service in the Philippines and the other is one which he owned and 
which was used by General Funston. 

Mrs. L. C. Schnacke, daughter of John Davis, former congressman and 
editor at Junction City, donated fourteen volumes of indexed scrap books 
which had been prepared by her father. 

Walter E. Thiele, of Lawrence, gave a most interesting collection of 
military records of the Nineteenth Kansas cavalry which had belonged to 
Capt. John Q. A. Norton, of Company D. These include official documents 
and correspondence. 

During the year the Society has acquired several new John Brown letters. 
The most interesting is an original letter which was written by John “Brown 
to his father in 1849. It is one of the earliest records of Brown’s interest 
in the negro question. Three photostatic copies of new John Brown letters, 
written in the 50’s, were purchased. A photostatic copy of a bill of sale for 
a horse which John Brown sold to the father of Sen. H. K. Lindsley, of 
Wichita, was given to the Society by Mr. Lindsley. 

These collections are the outstanding accessions, but are only a part of 
those received this year. 

Excellent progress has been made in the work of repairing and calendaring 
manuscripts. Naturally but little headway can be made by two clerks on 
the vast collections owned by the Society. It had been hoped that additional 
clerks might be requested from the next session of the legislature, but in 
view of the economic situation it was the opinion of the executive committee 
and the secretary that it would not be good policy to request them at this 
time and they were not included in the budget. 

In the death of Esther Clark Hill the Society lost an invaluable assistant. 
Mrs. Hill was not only a capable worker; she brought to her task a knowledge 
and an intense love of Kansas which were a great asset to the department. 

The largest accession to the archives came from the insurance department. 
This was a collection of 62,000 manuscripts and 106 manuscript volumes of 
annual statements. Five hundred manuscripts came from a former board of 
managers of the state soldier’s home and the Mother Bickerdyke home. The 
most important accession during the year, in the archives department, was 
the manuscript collection of Wm. I. R. Blackman, who came to Lawrence in 
1854. It was given by his son, Maulsby W. Blackman, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
This collection was received by the Society in 1930, but was not transferred 
from the vault to the archives until 1932. The most valuable document in 
this collection is the complete journal in original form of the Leavenworth 
Constitutional Convention which met at Minneola March 23, 1858, and ad- 
journed next day to convene at Leavenworth. 

Second in importance is a corrected draft of the Wakarusa Treaty of Peace, 
made December 8, 1855, by Gov. Wilson Shannon, Charles Robinson and 
J.H. Lane. Three drafts of treaties had been made, the one by the free-state 
men being accepted with slight changes. 
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NEWSPAPER SECTION. 

Readers in the newspaper section have noticeably increased in numbers 
during the year. The demand for current issues especially has been greater. 
Old files have been consulted by about the usual number of readers and 
students of history. 

The issues of 757 newspapers and periodicals, 89 being school and college 
publications, were being received regularly on October 1. Of these 57 were 
dailies, one triweekly, 13 semiweeklies, 520 weeklies, 19 fortnightlies, three 
once every three weeks, 12 semimonthlies, 81 monthlies, 11 bimonthlies, 26 
quarterlies, 11 occasionals, and three semiannuals. In the list were included 
458 weekly community newspapers. On January 1 the Kansas newspaper 
collection totaled 40,419 bound volumes. 

Valuable out-of-state newspapers included in our files are still stacked on 
benches in the basement awaiting shelving facilities. Territorial newspapers of 
Oklahoma, and Boston newspapers contemporary with the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company, are included in this collection. An appropriation is 
being asked of the next legislature to care for these. 

The 1932 annual List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals received by the 
Kansas State Historical Society was published in June. The edition listed the 
editors and publishers of 755 publications. 

At the consolidation of the Chanute Daily Timesett with the Chanute 
Tribune January 9, 1932, fifteen unbound volumes of the Timesett were 
presented to the Society by John P. Harris and Charles F. Jones, editors of 
the reorganized Tribune. A file of the Manhattan Kansas Farm Bureau 
Bulletin from 1922 to 1928 was given the Society by R. C. Obrecht, of Topeka. 


MUSEUM. 


While the museum continues to be our most popular department with the 
general public, the attendance for the year fell to 27,316, due to the fact that 
it was closed for two months during the winter for repairs. The walls and 
ceilings were repaired and painted and all exhibits, including over 600 portraits 
and paintings, excepting only the Goss collection of birds, were taken down 
and thoroughly cleaned. During the week of the fair the museum attracted 
2,733 visitors. 

The number of relics and museum objects accessioned during the year was 
ninety-nine. 

One of the most valuable accessions was the collection received from the 
estate of Ione D. Eastman, widow of the late Phil Eastman, of Topeka. This 
bequest of colonial furniture included a grandfather clock, two windsor chairs, 
a wall cabinet, a mahogany dresser, a mahogany drop-leaf sewing table, a 
mahogany writing desk, a marble-top walnut shaving stand, a brass door 
knocker, an Austrian vase, and a large Wedgewood platter. 

A wooden Indian was donated by Hedwig Wulke. A hand-written arithme- 
tic begun in 1792 was donated by the daughter of Dr. G. H. Fitzgerald, Kelly, 
Kan., and Mr. E. T. Fay, of Harris, Kan., added twenty-two specimens to the 
collection of Indian artifacts previously donated by him. 

Last winter the local newspapers announced that the Society was planning 
to build a sod house in the museum. This story, which was picked up by 
press associations and printed all over the country, invited old-timers to write 
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to the Society and describe methods of construction. Ovér two hundred 
letters were received. 
KANSAS HISTORICAL QUARTERLY. 

Four numbers of the new Quarterly have been issued and the fifth will be 
ready when the index to the volume is completed. The first volume will con- 
sist of the first five numbers, including the November, 1932, issue which will 
contain the index. This was done so that a new volume will not begin in the 
middle of the year; subsequent volumes will contain four numbers each. 

The Quarterly has been successful beyond expectations. It has proved 
popular with the members and has resulted in much favorable newspaper 
publicity. Articles from each number have been reprinted, condensed or 
commented upon by newspapers in all parts of the state. Much of the credit 
for the high standard of the articles is due to Dr. James C. Malin, associate 
professor of history at the University of Kansas and associate editor of the 
Quarterly. 

LOCAL AND COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 

Since the last annual meeting two county historical societies have affiliated 
themselves with the state Society by taking out life memberships. In addi- 
tion, the Society has given assistance to the organizers of several other county 
historical societies not yet affiliated. A special invitation to attend this annual 
meeting was extended by the secretary to the officers of local and county so- 
cieties. Several of these associate societies are doing excellent work in gath- 
ering historical data and relics. The encouragement of these local societies is 
an important part of the work of the state Society. It is obviously impossible 
for ‘the Society with its limited staff to secure and preserve the historical rec- 
ords of the 105 counties. Only through active local societies can this be done. 


SHAWNEE MISSION. 

The old Methodist Shawnee Mission near Kansas City is the outstanding 
historic site in Kansas and one of the finest in the Middle West. At the pres- 
ent time only two of the large brick buildings are open to the public, and only 
one of these is in a presentable condition. Eventually all three of these build- 
ings should be restored as nearly as possible to their original condition. The 
state architect estimates that it would require in the neighborhood of $25,000 
to restore the north building, which is in the worst condition. The most in- 
teresting of these buildings is the one known as the east building, and it is 
now attracting hundreds of visitors. Last fall permission was given the Shaw- 


- nee Mission Indian Historical Society, a newly organized group in Johnson 


county, to install a museum in the large downstairs room in this building. 
The results have been surprising and most gratifying. Hundreds of relics 
and museum objects, illustrative of the early life of the mission are now at- 
tractively displayed. At a meeting attended by several hundred persons 
which was held there on June 27, the museum was formally turned over to 
the state Society. This museum has received much publicity in the Kansas 
City and nearby papers and as a result thousands of readers have been told 
of the importance of this early-day outpost of civilization in the history of 
Kansas and the west. 

Another local organization which has shown much interest in the mission 
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is the Shawnee Mission Floral Club. This club at its own expense installed a 
lily pool and rock garden. On April 3 this gift was formally presented to the 
state. A Washington elm which was planted at the time was accepted on be- 
half of the state by Gov. Harry H. Woodring, and the rock garden and lily 
pool were accepted by the secretary of the Historical Society. 


FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS. 


The First Capitol building, on highway 40 near Fort Riley, continues to at- 
tract many visitors. Despite the greatly decreased volume of tourist travel 
the number of visitors has increased. For the year ending October 1, 1932, 
there were 13,216 visitors as compared with 12,552 the preceding year. 


GIREAU TRADING POST. 


The untimely death on May 28, 1932, of John A. Hall, of Pleasanton, a di- 
rector of the Society, delayed plans for the erection of a marker on the site of 
the old Gireau Trading Post at the town of Trading Post, which he had 
donated to the Society. This site marks the spot where Gireau traded with the 
Indians in 1834; where General Scott erected defense barracks in 1842; and 
where John Brown dated his famous Parallels, written in January, 1859. Last 
month the secretary visited Mrs. Hall and Mr. Hall’s two brothers and made 
arrangements for the erection of a granite marker and the maintainence of the 
site. This marker will be erected this month. 


MARKING HISTORIC SITES. 


This month the Historical Society and the Kansas Chamber of Commerce 
are beginning a codperative effort to compile a complete list of historic spots 
in the state which are marked by tablet, statue, or otherwise. The only lists 
now available are far from complete. The work of securing these lists from 
local communities will be done by American Legion posts and Legion Auxiliary 
Units, through the codperation of the state department. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Kmxe Mecuem, Secretary. 


Upon the conclusion of the reading of the report of the secretary 
the president asked what disposition the board of directors wished 
to make of it. On motion of Thomas A. Lee, seconded by Mrs. Grace 
D. M. Wheeler, the report was approved and accepted. 

The president then called for the reading of the report of the 
treasurer of the Society, Mrs. Mary Embree, which follows: 


Report OF THE TREASURER. 
MEMBERSHIP FEE FUND. 


Balance September 21, 1931, cash 

Membership dues 

Interest on liberty bonds 

Refund of money advanced for postage and expense money 
Liberty bonds, at cost 


Total amount on hand 
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"| EXPENDITURES To AUGUST 17, 1932. 
4 ER LER ARIE SES TE AA PROT TY APOE RT a $343.42 
| SID pn chscunccsesncocccscscnccceccncseccecescesescocesee 97 .45 
Ne as a a's sc ndnase vec cos oscetecucebeasegves 3.00 
: . Neen oo ca secce sd peeiheheraaeed oh dan 29.23 
4 Rental of chairs for annual meeting...................cceeeeeeeees 4.00 
¢: Hussey Insurance Co., premium on bonds................eeeeeeeees 10.00 
4 Old letters of John Brown, picture, etc................0ceeeeeeeeees 110.00 
a ee is. . lecedavepsessbanwsncenweee 13.50 
‘ a a dec cendaoasedennseeddceqaweee 105.80 
Filing record and registering deed...........ccccccsccccccccccccces 3.10 

° Tee sires Kk knbecn ese swdbscnebaswsnunnecnee 7.20 
: ee So a adingldnnbneeenesaeuatheneded 2.00 
* aes nada c weno i a bacbunr’ee s0dpetcesennceakeconns¥e 10.50 
rhe ok ia hace itch woken e4deendéennnndenuesbeane 7.00 
i: Dues in Topeka Chamber of Commerce...............-eeeseeeeee ~ 25.00 
x es sc aig db eaadebicnnbaeacakesteuss 28.00 
: eC, sc) ocsananencbecccvevauesscesseess .50 
3 eh ee tc ceand ane nnesbeuecsskaekhh eee’ 12 
GOR... cccccsscaseccesssccecceases 110.00 
$ ED in ban cee beundensedeacseedeeuead $909 .82 
4 oan is cclndaneeesnkessieasiusanpensen 6,831.38 
$7,741.20 
f SESE ae ee eae eee $5,911.63 
2 ALAR SR ETT RES 919.75 
a $6,831.38 
4 JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST FUND. 
E- September 21, 1931: 
3 eer Oh eann eked bon tee ehekeiekabewnadeedaws $79.86 
“ i sn a sawakecdasevoantan 40.38 
3 | I ss ad cihannns¥eaeesssesastheataws $120.24 
4 Expenditures: 
Frank J. Wilder, New Hampshire books....................0+: $89 .60 
4 CTE eee su ca kGdccdnduaeeasnied sabiseawenseer 30.64 
‘ | $120.24 
§ JOHN BOOTH BEQUEST. 
2 September 21, 1931: 
a Rb ahha cekcaensKnsgetnieahessitasbaccccccseneverens $72.85 
. i SE ee aa ols Ve da ue casa eewanks ees enaesenenne 21.25 
a _—_—— 
a a a ak haan eaten $94.10 
r No expenditures. 
s ; THOMAS H, BOWLUS FUND. 
: $1,000, in form of liberty bond; the interest from which is deposited with 
3 ; membership fee fund. Respectfully submitted, 
4 Mary Empres, Treasurer. 
3 On motion of John S. Dean, seconded by W. W. Denison, the 
Ee treasurer’s report was approved. 
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The report of the committee appointed by the executive commit- 
tee to audit the books of the treasurer was read, as follows: 


Report or Executive CoMMITTEE. 

The committee appointed by the executive committee of the Historical 
Society having examined the books of the treasurer and compared it with the 
state accountant’s audit report for the preceding fiscal year find that the same 
agree in all respects and we therefore approve the above and foregoing treas- 
urer’s report as correct. Epwin A, AvstTINn, 

THomas Amory Les, 
Committee. 


On motion of Col. Sam F. Woolard, seconded by H. K. Lindsley, 
the auditing committee’s report was approved. 

Mrs. Eliza E. Goodrich, secretary of the Wyandotte County His- 
torical Society, asked permission to speak a few words on the work 
of her society. She exhibited a photostatic copy of the Shawnee 
Sun of 1841 and portraits of early settlers of Wyandotte county. 

The report of the nominating committee was called for and was 
read by Mrs. Henry F. Mason: 


Report or NoMINATING CoMMITTEB. 


To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nomination beg leave to submit the following report 
for officers of the Kansas State Historical Society for the following year: 
For president, Thomas Amory Lee, Topeka. 
For first vice president, H. K. Lindsley, Wichita. 
For second vice president, Thomas F. Doran, Topeka. 
For secretary, Kirke Mechem, Topeka. 
For treasurer, Mrs. Mary Embree, Topeka. 
Respectfully submitted, Mrs. Henry F. Mason, 
IsaABELLE C. Harvey, 
E. E. Kettey, 
James C. MALin, 
E. A. Ryan, 
Committee. 


Mrs. Flora R. Godsey, of Emporia, spoke of the secretary’s pro- 
posal to build a sod house in the museum and suggested that a log 
cabin be erected to represent the eastern part of Kansas. 

There being no further business for the Board of Directors, the 
meeting adjourned. 


SSeS 
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ANNUAL MEETING oF THE Socrety. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at two o’clock p. m. The meeting was called to order by 
President Dawson. 

The secretary read telegrams and letters from members who were 
unable to be present. 

President Dawson asked Thomas A. Lee to introduce Mr. Boyd 
B. Stutler, of West Virginia. In presenting him Mr. Lee stated 
that Mr. Stutler possessed probably the largest collection of John 
Brown material in the country. Mr. Stutler said that having been 
born not far from Harper’s Ferry he had from boyhood been inter- 
ested in John Brown, despite the local antipathy toward him, and 
had begun at an early day to make a collection of material relating 
to him. His collection comprises books, pamphlets, posters, por- 
traits and other items. A bibliography containing over ’ thousand 
titles which he has compiled will be printed by the New xork City 
public library. Upon the completion of Mr. Stutler’s talk Precident 
Dawson suggested that if he were in doubt where to piace his 
collection when he passed on, the Kansas State Historical Society 
would be glad to act as its custodian. 

President Dawson read a letter which had been written to him 
by Judge C. E. Cory, of Fort Scott, a director of the Society, who 
is at present living in Lake Charles, La., and requested the secre- 
tary to write him expressing the regret of the members at his 
absence. 

The president then read his annual address: 

PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 

If Herodotus was the Father of History, I presume I should greet you 
representatives of the Kansas State Historical Society as the Sons and 
Daughters of Herodotus. And this, with my very best bow, I now do. 

History is an authentic record of what man has done. Arnold of Rugby 
defined it as the biography of the commonwealth. Napoleon said that history 
is a fable that people have agreed upon; but that satirical remark was clearly 
erroneous, since what is not true is not history. 

As a state historical society we are primarily concerned with the chronicles 
of our own commonwealth, with the collection and preservation of data and 
materials by which the story of its development can be set down in available 
and enduring form. There is no more lasting public service a group of 
scholarly men and women can render than that of preserving a state’s history 
for the instruction and future guidance of its citizens. Like the Scripture, a 
state’s history is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in civic righteousness. No part of this state’s educational program is more 
worthy of public support than the activities of the Kansas State Historical 
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Society. Kansas history is not confined to its mere provincial aspects. For 
the greater part of one heroic generation Kansas supplied the stage and theme 
for an all-engrossing national political drama whose acts and scenes were laid 
hereabout—the rush from North and South to capture and hold this territory 
for freedom or slavery; the border warfare which opened the “Irrepressible 
Conflict”; the influx of the soldier settlers who staked out their homesteads 
on the Kansas plains; the epic of the prairie trails to Santa Fe, to Oregon and 
Pike’s Peak; the building of the railroads, and the boom towns which sprang 
up in their wake. Such dramatic incidents largely shaped our state’s history 
from the passage of the Squatter Sovereignty act of 1854 until the later 
eighties, and their repercussions deeply affected the entire nation. 

The moods and tenses of the people of Kansas should be interpreted in the 
light of their colorful and dramatic background, having in mind what our 
pioneer forbears strove for and endured and accomplished. And the Kansas 
of to-morrow will be the product of all our yesterdays. Our state consciousness, 
our temperamental, social and political attitudes, are our composite reaction to 
the tribulations through which the Sunflower State has cleaved its way—not to 
the stars, but in their direction—Ad astra per aspera! 

Yet the true historian has other obligations than that of formulating pleas- 
ing encomiums to flatter our state pride. Lord Acton, a historian of the last 
century, declared that in all the years he had devoted to historical research 
and historical writing he had constantly striven to suppress the poet, the 
patriot, the religious and political partisan, to sustain no cause, to write noth- 
ing to gratify his own feelings or disclose his personal convictions. His stead- 
fast attitude towards his work was to scrutinize, dissect his materials, and set 
down the result. Nothing more. But such an attitude of neutrality is hardly 
attainable by the average student of history; and possibly the voluminous 
product of Lord Acton’s pen is an accumulation of highly valuable materials 
for the writing of history rather than history itself. 

I think it not improper that historians should be partisans—honest, in- 
formed partisans—but our partisan mood should follow and not precede our 
research work. There is likely to be more vitality, more sustained interest, in 
the literary work of an honest, informed partisan than in the colorless writing 
of one whose entire attitude is that of studied detachment. The true student 
of history pursues his researches in the scientific spirit. His work must be 
systematized. The discovery, classification and preservation of historical data 
constitute one important aspect of his work. Appraising the due weight and 
significance to be given to such data is another great responsibility. Both 
services are invaluable. History cannot be predicated on memory, folk lore 
or tradition. It must rest on material proof. Documentary evidence is the 
best and makes the largest contribution. Statutes, decisions of courts, files 
of court proceedings, official reports, governors’ messages, newspapers, busi- 
ness records and personal correspondence of the long ago—all these supply 
invaluable material when subjected to the appraising scrutiny of the trained 
analyst. Biography, and especially autobiography, are highly serviceable 
source books for the compilation of history. It has been truly said that the 
life of every person contains the materials for an excellent story, if he has had 
the good fortune to have a biographer. Poetry, the popular songs of past gen- 
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erations, even the crude doggerel of the common people, contain much gold 
of historic truth which the trained student can readily uncover. Ancient ruins, 
coins, weapons, relics of all sorts yield a rich treasure of evidentiary data. In 
the Field Museum in Chicago is a marvelous collection of dentists’ tools, un- 
earthed in Pompeii, which reveals what remarkable progress the dental art 
had made in Italy before A. D. 79, when that city was destroyed. Many au- 
thentic contributions to the history of other arts of surprising proportions have 
been gleaned from similar sources. The antiquarian and archeologist bring to 
light evidentiary materials for the composition of ancient and medieval his- 
tory; and that history in turn teaches us to interpret the present and to fore- 
cast the future. If and when we accumulate sufficient data concerning the na- 
tions of antiquity to diagnose the causes of their decline and fall we shall 
have progressed a long way towards the discovery of an antidote for the eco- 
nomic and social diseases which produce the mortality of states and of peoples. 

Whenever the evidentiary facts of history have been made available, its 
composition will follow in due course. And of all who bear a hand in gathering 
the evidentiary facts and materials for the writing of history, as well as of 
those who do write it, and those who study it when written, it can justly be 
said that they are of a royal and privileged race. Whereas the years of a man 
are three score and ten, the years of the student of history are lengthened to 
include all the authentic ages of the past; and from the vantage point of such 
disciplined breadth of view he acquires something of a philosopher’s attitude 
towards the present and a prophet’s vision to anticipate the future. 

The research worker and writer in the field of history must have aptitude 
and industry and unqualified devotion to his subject. A man who finds history 
tedious or uninteresting would better let it alone. Otherwise he is apt to 
conclude that history is what Henry Ford swore it was, in his million-dollar 
lawsuit with Aaron Shapiro. 

Not only is a natural aptitude for the work of the historian necessary, but 
the successful worker must be trained to it, either self-taught or school- 
taught—trained in analysis of facts and their value, in the selection of the 
relevant and elimination of the inconsequential, and in the matter of drawing 
proper deductions from the systematized mass. 

Within the half century which covers the period of my memory and ex- 
perience, the student’s approach to history has been greatly altered. The 
value of its substantive matter has shifted completely. In my boyhood we 
studied dates, battles, dynasties— 

“First William the Norman, 
Then William his son, 
Henry, Stephen and Henry, 
Then Richard and John. . .” 

Of the people who supported those autocrats and of contemporary social 
conditions we were taught very little. To this day I must admit I know a 
good deal more about the half-mythical Siege of Troy and the “wrath of 
Achilles” than I do about how common humanity lived and died during many 
centuries prior to and succeeding the incidents embalmed in Homer’s song. 
In my youth school boys read much about Mirabeau and Danton, Robespierre 
and Napoleon. But somehow our histories made no impression upon our 
minds as to the causes of the sanguinary events which brought these personages 
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into public view—the protracted growth of French absolutism, the hopeless 
wretchedness of the French people. Of the reformers, philosophers and 
writers who groped their way to the world-shaking climax of 1789, the histories 
of fifty years ago placed before a college lad told next to nothing. 

The modern historian has a far better sense of historic values. His chief 
concern with the climaxes and cataclysms of history is to trace them to their 
remote sources, to detect and reveal the causes which produce such conse- 
quences. The past, its errors and successes, are lessons for guidance in the 
future. By such service as the painstaking historian alone can give, enlightened 
citizenship and patriotic statesmanship can direct the course of history away 
from the mistakes of the past into wiser channels, and thereby counteract 
history’s fateful tendency to repeat itself. In times of social unrest, when 
economic and industrial conditions are abnormal, the lessons of history are 
invaluable. Those lessons supply two prime services, at least: First, the 
assurance that we always have won through such troublesome periods to better 
conditions and easier times; and second, a guideboard showing how our 
economic and industrial tribulations have been surmounted heretofore. History 
is freighted with the experiences of peoples who have followed blind political 
trails and espoused fallacious doctrines to their sorrow and misfortune. Stu- 
dents of history cannot stress too strongly how wise and profitable it is for 
people to be historically minded; how greatly the state can profit by the 
lessors of experience. It is the historian’s bounden obligation never to become 
weary of well-doing; he must patiently and steadfastly teach with tongue and 
pen how imprudent it is to espouse proposed doctrines and policies without 
consulting historic records to learn whether these have been tried before and 
with what result of success or failure. 

It is a curious social phenomenon that it is only on matters of public con- 
cern that the lessons of experience are ignored. On any important legal 
question the average man will engage the services of a lawyer who will make 
an exhaustive examination of the pertinent decisions of the highest courts 
before he will venture to advise his client or put his legal rights to the hazard 
of a lawsuit. In any case of dangerous illness the course of treatment pre- 
scribed by a consicentious physician is always the one which a studious exami- 
nation of similar recorded cases suggests as most likely to effect a cure. But 
in matters of economics, politics and government, inquiry is seldom made 
whether a proposed expedient has ever been tried before. Even if it is a mere 
commonplace fact of history that a suggested measure had been repeatedly 
tried and had invariably failed it will be plausibly championed as if it were 
the acme of political wisdom. 

Why should not the great political parties establish research bureaus to 
study proposed economic and political measures, and to have reports thereon 
made at off seasons when no political compaigns are impending. If this coun- 
try is to continue to be governed through the expediency of political parties 
something of this kind will have to be undertaken. We cannot go on indefi- 
nitely as we have been doing in recent years. It is absurd to suppose that the 
grave and important economic and political problems of our national democ- 
racy or of a single American commonwealth can be wisely solved by a plat- 
form committee who are informally convened for a brief session in a hotel 
bedroom on the night before a political convention. 
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When the American pioneers came over the Alleghanies into the woods and 
prairies of the Middle West, governmental concerns and activities were at a 
minimum. To the frontiersman who did not violate the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth commandments, the government was a vague, impalpable thing with 
which he had little or nothing to do except in time of war. That remote re- 
lation of the common man to his government continued until so recent a time 
that many of our citizens of middle life and older are still bewildered at 
what has happened to the America of their youth. Now government is con- 
cerned with a multitude of matters which were regarded as clearly outside 
its legitimate scope a few decades ago. It is the plain duty of the historian 
to interpret this disquieting growth of governmental activity. Much expansion 
of government has been required to make our country as comfortable a place 
for 125 million people to live in as it was for twenty, or forty, or sixty million 
people, and while ‘patriotic anxiety over our constantly expanding government 
ought to slow down the enactment of more laws and police regulations, the 
research student of history must confess that the tendency to curtail the peo- 
ple’s liberties and to increase the burdens of their government has never been 
effectively and permanently checked among the nations and states of bygone 
times. Whether it can be done without halting or crippling the progress of 
civilization is a problem worthy of the most earnest solicitude of patriotic 
men and women. As dutiful historians—like Clio, with her stylus—we will 
faithfully record every worthwhile attempt at its solution. 

Perhaps the most profound lesson which history has to teach is that noth- 
ing in government or in the structure of society has happened by mere chance. 
Our national and state constitutions were devised in travail of brain and pa- 
triotism. The institutions of this fair state—its cities, churches, schools, and 
business establishments—did not just grow like Topsy. They came about be- 
cause two generations of men who preceded us labored unceasingly and pur- 
posely to bring them into existence—not for themselves alone, nor for us their 
children, but for many generations yet to come. A great and enduring com- 
monwealth is not founded upon lands and goods but on the faith of its people 
and in the genius of its institutions. Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for. And a people can achieve only what they aspire to and work for and 
pray for. 

Kansas history should occupy a larger place in our system of education. 
More local history needs to be written and preserved. There is an instruc- 
tive lesson in the chronicles of every county, in every worth-while town, in 
every worth-while public achievement. There are many Kansans still living 
who were here in our day of small things. Almost every one of them has a 
story which should be preserved. Not all of these stories need be printed. 
Set down in typewriting and filed in the archives of this Society, they will 
not be lost; and their value will be justly appraised by our research students 
as the years go by. 

As members of the Kansas State Historical Society we have nothing to do 
with mere boasting of our state’s greatness. Like other patriotic folk we 
have a just pride in its history; but none will more readily admit than we 
that there are limitless stretches of social culture and of political progress yet 
to be achieved by forward-looking men before our beloved Kansas accom- 
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plishes its destiny, before it fulfills its motto, “To the Stars Through Diffi- 
culties.” 
“Look backward, how much has been won; 
Look forward, how much is yet to win. 


The watches of the night are done; 
The watches of the day begin.” 


Following the reading of his address the president called for the 
report of the committee on nominations for directors of the Society, 
which was read by the secretary as follows: 

October 18, 1932. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 

Your committee on nominations make leave to submit the following report 
and recommendations for directors of the Society for the year ending Oc- 
tober, 1935: 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Bowman, Noah L., Garnett. McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. McNeal, T. A., Topeka. 
Cory, C. E., Fort Scott. Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Crosby, E. H., Topeka. Mason, Mrs. Henry F., Topeka. 
Dawson, John §., Hill City. Morehouse, George P., Topeka. 
Denison, W. W., Topeka. Plumb, George, Emporia. 
Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Doran, Thomas F., Topeka. Russell, W. J., Topeka. 
Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 
Harvey, Mrs. Sally, Topeka. Spratt, O. M., Baxter Springs. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. 
Hodder, F. H., Lawrence. Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 
Huggins, Wm. L., Emporia. Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
Humphrey, H. L., Abilene. Wilson, John H., Salina. 
Johnston, Mrs. W. A., Topeka. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. Henry F. Mason, 

IsaBELLE C. Harvey, 

E. E. Ketey, 

JaMEs C. MALIN, 

E. A. Ryan, 

Committee. 


On motion of Colonel Woolard, seconded by General Metcalf, these 
directors were unanimously elected for the term ending Oc- 
tober, 1935. 

The president called on Mrs. Frank Hardesty, president of the 
Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society, to read the annual 
report of the work of her organization. In closing she read a poem 
by Bernice G. Fraser on the Old Shawnee Mission. Mrs. Hardesty 
then introduced Mrs. Edna Anderson, of Kansas City, Mo., who was 
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born at the mission and who is a daughter of Rev. Thomas John- 
son, its founder. Mrs. Anderson expressed her appreciation for 
the work of the State Society and the codperation of the Shawnee 
Mission Indian Historical Society. 

Miss Edna Nyquist, secretary of the McPherson County Histori- 
cal Society, was called upon and spoke briefly about the work being 
done in that county. 

Judge Dawson introduced the two members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic who were present, J. W. Priddy, department adju- 
tant, and Col. W. W. Denison, prefacing his introduction by calling 
attention to the debt the Historical Society owes the G. A. R. for 
the beautiful: Memorial Building in which it is housed. Mr. Priddy 
and Colonel Denison both responded with short talks. 

President Dawson told of the work being done by the Society in 
the preservation of old manuscripts and documents, and called upon 
the secretary to explain the processes used. Mr. Mechem explained 
that the repair work is based on the methods in use at the Library 
of Congress and exhibited samples of old manuscripts in various 
stages of repair. 

H. C. Raynesford, of Ellis, a director of the Society, was asked 
by the president to explain the work he has done in tracing the 
Butterfield Overland Despatch road through Ellis and Trego coun- 
ties, which was first surveyed by the government in the 1850’s as 
a mail line between Missouri and the Rocky Mountains. Mr. 
Raynesford told how he had been assisted in this undertaking by 
Mr. Charles A. Baugher, who was present at the meeting. He dis- 
played a number of sections of detailed survey maps to illustrate 
his talk, and explained some of the difficulties which arise due to 
the fact that the old trails and station sites have been almost oblit- 
erated. Mr. Raynesford stated that they expected to complete the 
surveys to the western boundary of the state. 

Gen. Wilder S. Metcalf called attention to the fact that the route 
of the old Oregon trail can be seen in six places on highway number 
40 between Topeka and Lawrence, and stated that more markings 
should be erected on the old trail. 

No further business being presented, the meeting adjourned. 
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MEETING OF THE Boarp or Directors. 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by the president. The secretary read the names of life, hon- 
orary and annual members to be elected by the board, as follows: 


Lire Members. 

William A. Bailey, Kansas City, Kan. Frank T. Sullivan, Lawrence. 
Dr. Loyal Davis, Chicago, Ill. McPherson County Historical Society, 
Jasper Younkin, Kansas City, Kan. McPherson. 
Dr. Margaret Bostic, Topeka. Coburn Library, Colorado College, 
Miss Kate Stephens, New York, N. Y. Colorado Springs. 
Julius M. Liepman, Fort Scott. Kiowa County Historical Society, 
Clarence Mershon, Oakley. Mullinville. 
O. D. Sartin, Cedarvale. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS. 
Lucile Lukens, Lenora. Agnes Emery, Lawrence. 
Mrs. Martha O. Colvin, Neosho, Mo. Salina Memorial Art Co., Salina. 

Honorary MemsBer. 

Mrs. John A. Hall, Pleasanton. 


On motion of Col. Sam F. Woolard, seconded by Thomas Amory 
Lee, they were unanimously elected to membership. 

The president called for a rereading of the report of the nominat- 
ing committee for officers of the Society. On motion of Colonel 
Woolard, seconded by Colonel Denison, the following officers were 
elected: 

For a one-year term: Thomas Amory Lee, president; H. K. Lindsley, first 
vice president; T. F. Doran, second vice president; 

For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, secretary; Mrs. Mary Embree, 
treasurer. 

President Dawson called upon the newly elected president, Mr. 
Thomas Amory Lee, who thanked the board and made a brief talk. 

Sen. H. K. Lindsley, of Wichita, inquired if it is necessary for 
newly elected members to wait for the annual meeting to ratify their 
election before certificates of membership can be issued to them. 
It was pointed out that the by-laws adopted the year previously 
gave the power to ratify memberships and issue certificates to the 
executive committee. 

No further business being brought before the board the meeting 
adjourned. Kirke Mecuem, Secretary. 
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Drrecrors ror YEAR ENpinG Ocroser, 1933. 
Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin. Metcalf, Wilder S., Lawrence. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. Morrison, T. F., Chanute. 
Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. O’Neil, Ralph, Topeka. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. ' 
Dean, John S., Topeka. Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. Sawtell, James H., Topeka. 
Harvey, Mrs. Isabelle C., Topeka. Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. Soller, August, Washington. ' 
Kagey, Charles L., Beloit. Stanley, W. E., Wichita. } 
Kinkel, John M., Topeka. Stone, Robert, Topeka. ; 
Lee, Thomas Amory, Topeka. Trembly, W. B., Kansas City, Kan. 
McFarland, Helen’ M., Topeka. Walker, B. P., Osborne. 
Malone, James, Topeka. Woodward, Chester, Topeka. 


Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 


Directors For YEAR Enpina Ocroser, 1934. 


Austin, E. A., Topeka. Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 
Berryman, J. W., Ashland. McCarter, Mrs. Margaret Hill, 
Brigham, Mrs. Laila M., Topeka. 

Council Grove. Mercer, J. H., Topeka. 
Brooks, H. K., Topeka. Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Bumgardner, Dr. Edward, Lawrence. Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Curtis, Charles, Topeka. Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 
Davis, John W., Dodge City. Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. Scott, Charles F., Iola. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. Schultz, Floyd, Clay Center. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora I., Emporia. Shirer, H. L., Topeka. 
Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Hamilton, Clad, Topeka. Van Petten, A. E., Topeka. 
Haskin, 8. B., Olathe. Wark, George H., Kansas City, Kan. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. Wheeler, Mrs. B. R., Topeka. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 
Kelley, E. E., Topeka. Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 


Drrecrors ror YEAR ENDING Octoser, 1935. 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Bowman, Noah L., Garnett. Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. Harvey, Mrs. Sally, Topeka. 
Cory, C. E., Fort Scott. Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
Crosby, E. H., Topeka. Hodder, F. H., Lawrence. 
Dawson, John §., Hill City. Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Denison, W. W., Topeka. Huggins, Wm. L., Emporia. 
Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. Humphrey, H. L., Abilene. 


Doran, Thomas F., Topeka. Johnston, Mrs. W. A., Topeka. 
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McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
MeNeal, T. A., Topeka. 
Malin, James C., Lawrence. 


Mason, Mrs. Henry F., Topeka. 
Morehouse, George P., Topeka. 


Plumb, George, Emporia. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Russell, W. J., Topeka. 


Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 
Spratt, O. M., Baxter Springs. 
Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 
Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., 
Leavenworth. 
Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
Wilson, John H., Salina. 





Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by Heten M. McFaruanop, Librarian 


INCE the library is specialized, books which are purchased or re- 
ceived by gift generally fall into the following classes: the 
Kansas library, including books by Kansans and books about Kan- 
sas; the western section, covering explorations, overland journeys, 
and tales of the early West; genealogy and local history, including 
family histories, vital records, Revolutionary records, publications of 
patriotic and hereditary societies, and state, county and town his- 
tories; and books on the Indians of North America, United States 
history and biography. 

We are always interested in obtaining information about Kansas 
authors and their work and shall consider it a great favor if our 
readers will send us any information that will put us in touch with 
local authors. 

The following books have been added to the library from October 
1, 1931, to October 1, 1932: 


KANSAS. 
Bares, Guen Cora, Glowing Embers. Rifle, Colo., Press of the Rifle Telegram 


{e. 1931]. 
Breese, Cuaries P., Kansas Facts. Vol. 3. Topeka, Beebe [c. 1931]. 


Bett, Arco L., Who’s Who in the Kansas Legislature; Session 1931. Great 
Bend, Howell Printing Company, 1931. 


Buiancuarp, Leora H., Conquest of Southwest Kansas. Wichita, Kan., Wichita 
Eagle Press [c. 1931]. 


Cuiayton, Cuartes Lincotn, God, Evolution and Mind Healing. Wellington, 
Kan., The American School of Science and Religion, 1923. 


Counts, Grorce Sytvester, Dare the School Build a New Social Order? New 
York, John Day [c. 1932]. 


Soviet Challenge to America. New York, John Day [c. 1931]. 
Counts, Grorce Syivester, tr.. New Russia’s Primer, by M. Ilin. The Story 
of the Five Year Plan. Boston, Houghton [c. 1931]. 
Cowan, Mrs. Epwina Eunice (Assorr), and Avis D. Cartson, Bringing Up 
Your Child; a Practical Manual. New York, Duffield & Company [c. 1930]. 
Cowan, Mas. Epwina Eunice (Assorr), and Laura THoRNBoROUGH, pseud., 
The Psychologist Keeps House. Minneapolis, Midwest Company, 1930. 


Curnor, D., Scotch Enterprise in America, Mr. George Grant’s Great Prop- 
erty; Victoria in Kansas . . . an Explanation to an Enquiring Scotch- 
man Who Contemplated Emigration. Edinburgh, Colston, 1873. 


Davison, Cuartes Lock, Dilson’s Key, by the Commodore. Wichita, Kan., 
The Goldsmith-Woolard Publishing Company, 1916. 


Dentzer, Puyuus, Story of Abilene High School, 1880-1932. no impr. 


Donecuy, Dacmar, The Border; a Missouri Saga. New York, W. Morrow & 
Company, 1931. 
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Recent AppITIONS To THE LIBRARY 


Derscott, Cuantes Benepicr, Treasure Aboard. New York, Farrar and Rine- 
hart [c. 1931]. 

Ess, Jessre G., The Red Trail, New York, H. Harrison [c. 1931]. 

Exserz, Wrisert Epwin, The Real Wild Bill Hickock. Denver, Colo., W. H. 
Andre, 1931. 

Evwensecker, Joun G., Oak Grove Massacre (Oak Grove, Nebraska) ; Indian 
co, the Little Blue River in 1864. Marysville, Advocate-Democrat 

Exuiorr, R. 8., Kansas Pacific Railway; Experiments in Cultivation on the 
Western Plains. St. Louis, Levison & Blythe, 1872. 

English Enterprise in America; Notes Addressed to Investors and Settlers Con- 
cerning the Estate of Victoria (Ellis County, Kansas, U. 8.) Property of Mr. 
George Grant. Edinburgh, John Lindsay, 1874. 

Fisner, Huan T., Communism in Soviet Russia; Its Challenge to Thinking 
Americans. (Topeka, Kan.] Capper Printing Company [c. 1932]. 

Frepverickson, Orro Frovin, Liquor Question Among the Indian Tribes in 
Kansas, 1804-1881. Lawrence, Kansas University, 1932. 

Frencu, Lavra Marcaret, History of Emporia and Lyon County. Emporia, 
Kan., Emporia Gazette Print, 1929. 

GeuMaN, JoHN Luxe, The Ceaseless Circle ; a Series of Sermons. New York, 
Fleming H. Revell Company [c. 1931]. 

Gray, Georce M., Fifty Years in Practice of Medicine. no impr. 

Harris, Dwicut THacuer, and Cuirrorp V. Soupers, Fifty Years of History; 
Topeka Typographical Union No. 121. Topeka, Kan., Capper [c. 1932]. 
History of Southwest Kansas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Vol. 1, 1869-1931. n. p., Published by the Conference, n. d. 

Hoyt, Cuartes B., Story; History of Field Hospital 139 of Topeka, Kansas, 
in the Great War, 1917-1918-1919. (Topeka, Jones & Birch, n. d.] 

Hucues, Laneston, Negro Mother, and Other Dramatic Recitations. New 
York, Golden Stair Press [c. 1931]. 

INDEPENDENCE, First Curist1aN CuurcnH, Brief Historical Statement of the 
Founding, Establishment and Accomplishments of Independence, Kansas, 
and the First Christian Church. Independence, n. p., 1931. 

Isety, Cuartes C., Cast Out the Demon Depression. Dodge City, Kan., 
Wheat Belt Intelligence [c. 1932]. 

Jacquart, Rouuanp, Prairie Lore. Sublette, Kan., Sublette Monitor, 1931. 

Jenninos, P. J., Celestial Trails, a Story Written Exclusively for the Amateur 
Astronomer and Those Who Love the Starry Nights. Kansas City, Mo., 
Burton Publishing Company [c. 1931]. 

Kansas Cuamper or Commence, Organization Handbook ; Tax Study in Thir- 
teen Lessons. n. p. [c. 1932]. 

Kansas State Younc Men’s Curistian Association, Fifty Years of History; 
Kansas State Y. M. C. A., 1882-1982. no impr. 

Karsner, Davin, Silver Dollar; the Story of the Tabors. New York, Covici, 
Friede [c. 1932]. 

Kestinec, Carmega L., Repression, Plowing Time and Other Stories. Kansas 
City, Mo., Burton Publishing Company [c. 1930]. Bae 
Laxe, Sruart N., Wyatt Earp, Frontier Marshal. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1931. 

Larkin, Maraaret, Singing Cowboy, a Book of Western Songs. New York, 
A. A. Knopf, 1931. : 
Lona, Swney, The Cry of the Newsboy. Kansas City, Mo., Burton Publish- 

ing Company [c. 1928]. 
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Main, James Cuaupe, The Background of the First Bills to Establish a Bu- 
reau of Markets, 1911-12. no impr. 

Colonel Harvey and His Forty Thieves. no impr. 

The United States After the World War. [Boston] Ginn & Company 
[e. 1930]. 

Marcy, James Horace, Kansas Ballads. Kansas City, Mo., Burton Publishing 
Company [c. 1927]. 

Monroz, Day, Chicago Families; a Study of Unpublished Census Data. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press [c. 1932]. 

Mosuenr, Orvitte W., Jr., Louis XI; King of France, as He Appears in History 
and in Literature. Toulouse, Imprimerie et Librarie Edouard Privat, 1925. 

Nation, Mrs. Carrie AMELIA (Moore), Use and Need of the Life of Carry A. 
Nation. Topeka, Kan., Steves, 1909. 

New and Attractive Field for Emigrants; Important Information Concerning 
the Best and Cheapest Farming Grazing Lands in Kansas, the Central State 
of the U. S., viz., Victoria. no impr. 

Orton, Orporio L., Out Here in Kansas. Lawrence, Kan., The World Com- 
pany, 1931. 

Sunny Spots in the Sunny State. Lawrence, Kan., The World Com- 
pany, 1932. 

Pickre.u, Este, Maris, The History of Van Huss District. Leon, Kan., Wil- 
liam A. Sears, 1931. 

Prnet, Frank L., A Sheaf of Tares. no impr. 

Procter, Appison G., Lincoln and the Convention of 1860. Chicago, Chicago 
Historical Society, 1918. 

RanpotpH, Vance, The Ozarks; an American Survival of Primitive Society. 
New York, The Vanguard Press [e. 1931]. 

Rosrnson, May Grirrez, Immortal Dream Dust, a Story of Pioneer Life on a 
Kansas Homestead. Kansas City, Mo., Burton Publishing Company [c. 
1931]. 

Rog, Hersert N., and Witu1am E. Lanpers, Ginger. Kansas City, Mo., Bur- 
ton Publishing Company [c. 1927]. 

Sr. Marys, CourcH or THE ImMacuLaTEe Conception. Historical Sketch Com- 
memorating the Golden Jubilee of the Third Parish Church Dedicated to 
the Immaculate Conception, 1848, 1874, 1881, 1981. St. Marys, n. p., n. d. 

SHeipon, CHarLtes Monroe, He is Here. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1931. 

Srmpson, WituiaAm H., and Cuartes SuMNER GLEED, Expert in Friendliness; 
an Appreciation. Chicago, n. p., 1931. 

Siang, C. P., Flashlights and Territorial Reminiscences of Kansas; in Verse. 
Cincinnati, Editor Publishing Company, 1900. 

Smiru, Georce T., Critique on Higher Criticism. Winfield, Kan., Industrial 
Free Press, 1900. 

Smuiru, J. Wesuey, Life Story of J. Wesley Smith of Ottawa, Kansas, Written 
in His Eighty-Ninth Year. Decatur, Ill., Decatur Printing Company [c. 
1930]. 

Smiru, Luoyp, The Paper Route; a Training for Any Business or Profession. 
Kansas City, Mo., Burton Publishing Company [c. 1929]. 

a Bett TetepHone Company [Directories of Various Kansas 

owns]. 

THompson, WauiAce, Greater America; an Interpretation of Latin America 
in Relation to Anglo-Saxon America. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company 
[c. 1932]. 

Tuorre, Merrie, Organized Business Leadership. New York, Harper & Broth- 

ers, 1931. 
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Torexa HicH ScHoo., PusiicaTions DeparTMENT, Sixty-two Years of History 
in the Topeka High School, 1870-1982. Topeka, Kan., College Press, 1932. 

—_, May Wiss, In Double Rhythm, Poems and Block Prints. n. p., 
1929. 

—— That Perfect Figure; a Farce in Three Short Acts. Hutchinson, Kan., 
Prism Publishing Company, n. d 

— “Poco Kansas. Ponca City, Okla., Continental Oil Company [e. 
1932. 

Wurre Cuurcn Community Cuurcu, Centennial Celebration of the White 
Church Mission at White Church, Kansas, May 29, 1982. no impr. 

Wincu, Frank, Thrilling Lives of Buffalo Bill, Colonel William F. Cody, 
Last of the Great Scouts; and Pawnee Bill, Major Gordon W. Lillie, White 
Chief of the Pawnees. New York, 8. L. Parsons & Company [c. 1911]. 

Wrinrop, J. W., Redeeming the Years the Locust Hath Eaten. Wichita, Kan., 
Defender Publishing Company [c. 1932]. 

Woopman, HannaH Rea, General Marion’s Company Dinner. Lockport, Ill, 
Old Tower Press [c. 1932]. 

The Noahs Afloat ; an Historical Romance. New York, Neale Publish- 

ing Company, 1905. 

The Open Road; a Book of Outcast Verse. Poughkeepsie, Priv. print 

by the author, 1910. 

Tumbleweed Poems. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., A. V. Haight Company 


{c. 1909]. 
THE WEST. 


Amster, Cuartes Henry, History of Transportation in the Ohio Valley. 
Glendale, Calif., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1932. 


Bass, THEeopore Apotpnuvus, Jn the Bosom of the Comanches. [Dallas] Press 
of John F. Worley Printing Company [c. 1912]. 


Banve., Evcens, Frontier Life in the Army, 1854-1861. Glendale, Calif., The 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1932. 


Barker, RurH LavcuHuin, Caballeros. New York, D. Appleton & Company, 
1931. 











Barnett, Joet, A Long Trip in a Prairie Schooner, Glendale, Calif., The 
Arthur H. Clark Company [1928]. 

Boynton, Percy Hoimes, Rediscovery of the Frontier. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press [c. 1931]. 

Bryce, Georce, The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
London, 8. Low, Marston & Company, 1900. 

CaMPpBELL, Matcotm, Malcolm Campbell, Sheriff. Casper, Wyoming, Wyom- 
ingana Inc. [c. 1932]. 

CxHapMan, ArtHur, Pony Express; the Record of a Romantic Adventure in 
Business. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1932. 

Cootmnce, Dans, Fighting Men of the West. New York, E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc. [c. 1932]. 

Dose, James Franx, Coronado’s Children. Dallas, The Southwest Press 
[c. 1930]. 

On the Open Range. Dallas, The Southwest Press [c. 1931]. 

Dopcz, GreNvILLE MELLEN, Paper Read Before the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee. . . . [Romantic Realities] New York, Styles & Cash, printers 
1888. 

Guent, Witu1am James, The Early Far West; a Narrative Outline. New 
York, Longmans, Green & Company, 1931. 

Horn, Hosea B., Horn’s Overland Guide. New York, Published by J. H. 

Colton, 1853. 
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— Arcuer Butisr, Forty-Niners. Boston, Little, Brown & Company, 
1. 


Jounson, Overton, Route Across the Rocky Mountains. Reprinted from the 
edition of 1846. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1932. 

Laut, Acnes Curistina, Pilgrims of the Santa Fe. New York, Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1931. 

Leerer, Davin Rourer, The Argonauts of Forty-Nine. South Bend, Ind., J. 
B. Stoll & Company, 1894. 

Lrrtiz, James A., From Kirkland to Salt Lake City. Salt Lake City, James 
A. Little, Publisher, 1890. 

Marquis, THomas Baitzy, A Warrior Who Fought Custer. Minneapolis, The 
Midwest Company, 1931. 

Merx.ey, CunistopHer, Biography of Christopher Merkley, Written by Him- 
self. Salt Lake City, Parry, 1887. 

Newson, Joun Youna, Fifty Years on the Trail, a True Story of Western Life, 
by Harrington O’Reilly. New York, Warne & Company, 1889. 

Parrisu, Pur H., Before the Covered Wagon. Portland, Oregon, Metropoli- 
tan Press, 1931. 

Perers, De Wirr Curnton, Kit Carson’s Life and Adventures. Hartford, 
Conn., Dustin, Gilman & Company, 1874. 

Rosinson, Jacos §., Journal of the Santa Fe Expedition Under Colonel Doni- 
phan. Reprinted from the edition of 1848. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1932. 

Sasrn, Epwin Lecranp, Building the Pacific Railway. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1919. 

Tatsor, THEopore, Journals of Theodore Talbot, 1843 and 1849-’62. Portland, 
Oregon, Metropolitan Press, 1931. 

Vittarp, Henry, The Past and Present of Pike’s Peak Gold Regions. Re- 
= from the edition of 1860. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 

Wane, Joseru E., The Emigrants’ Guide to California. Reprinted from the 
1849 edition. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1932. 

Wess, — Prescott, The Great Plains. [Boston] Ginn & Company 
[e. 1931]. 

GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY. 


Apernetuy, THomas Perkins, From Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1932. 

Awpricu, Lewis Cass, ed., History of Clearfield County, Pennsylvania. Syra- 
cuse, New York, D. Mason & Company, 1887 

Amenican Hisroricat Sociery, Inc., New York, Epperson and Allied Families ; 
Genealogical and Biographical. New York, American Historical Society, 
1931. 

Anpsrson, JoHN, Historical and Genealogical Memoirs of the House of Ham- 
ilton; with Genealogical Memoirs of the Several Branches of the Family. 
Edinburgh, Anderson, n. d. 

Anram, Josuva, History of Champaign and Logan Counties, From Their 
First Settlement. Bellefontaine, O., Press Printing Company, 1872. 

Archives of Maryland. Vols. 48-49. Baltimore, Maryland Historical Society, 
1931-1932. 

Armetrona, Zetia, History of Hamilton County and Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., The Lookout Publishing Company [c. 1931]. 

Barney, Exvma Stevens, Stevens Genealogy, Embracing Branches of the Fam- 
ily Descended from Puritan Ancestry. Salt Lake City, Skeleton Publishing 
Company, 1907. 
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Bew, Cartas Henry, Hi of the Town of Exeter, New Hampshire. 
Exeter [Press of J. E. 1 & Company, Boston], 1888. 

The Exeter Quarter-Millennial. Exeter, News Letter Press, 1888. 

Benepicr, Wuiiam H., New Brunswick in History. New Brunswick, N. J., 
The Author, 1925. 

Best, Franx Evcens, comp., John Keep of Longmeadow, Massachusetts, 1660- 
1676, and His Descendants. Chicago, Frank E. Best, 1899. 

BrvauaM, Rosert W., The Cradle of the Queen City; a History of Buffalo to 
the Incorporation of the City. Buffalo, Buffalo Historical Society, 1931. 
{Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society, Vol. 31.] 

Blair Magazine ; Official Bulletin of the Blair Society for Genealogical Research. 
Vol. 1, Nos. 1-10. Erie, Pa., Society, 1925-1930. 

Buake, Francis Everett, Increase Blake of Boston, His Ancestors and De- 
scendants. Boston [Press of David Clapp & Son] 1898. 

Boscawen, N. H., 150th Anniversary of the Settlement of Boscawen and Web- 
ster, August 16, 1883. Concord, N. H., Printed by the Republican Press 
Association, 1884. 

Bovcuton, James, Bouton-Boughton Family; Descendants of John Bouton. 
Albany, Munsell, 1890. 

Bourton, NarHanitt, History of Concord from .. . 1725 to . . . 1868. 
Concord, N. H., B. W. Sanborn, 1856. 

Borteston, Epwarp Dvupisy, comp., Historical Sketch of the Hillsborough 
County Congresses. Amherst, N. H., Farmers’ Cabinet Press, 1884. 

Brooxnaven, N. Y., Records of the Town of Brookhaven, Suffolk County, 
a York. Patchogue, N. Y., printed at the office of the Advance, 1880- 
1893. 





Buziarp, Epncar Joun, Bennett and Allied Families; Addenda to Bullard and 
Allied Families. Detroit, E. J. Bullard, 1931. 

Bullard and Allied Families. Detroit, E. J. Bullard, 1930. 

Other Bullards, A Genealogy Supplementary to Bullard and Allied 
Families. Port Austin, Mich., E. J. Bullard, 1928. 

Burke, ArrHur Merepirn, The Prominent Families in the United States of 
America. Vol. 1. London, Sackville Press, 1908. 

Burnuam, E. J., Some Early Chapters in Epsom’s History. Manchester, N. 
H., Gould, n. d. 

Burns, ANNie Waker, Kentucky Vital Records. [Record of Marriages in 
Bourbon, Fayette, Franklin and Woodford Counties, Kentucky, to 1861.] 
4 vols. no impr. 

CantTretL, Mrs. Emma Marta Harrewn, comp., Annals of Christ Church Parish 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, from a.p. 1839 to a.p. 1899, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas Democrat Company, 1900. 

Cuampeatarne, C. G., The Vestry Book of Stratton Major Parish, King and 
Queen County, Virginia, 1729-1783. Richmond, Division of Purchase and 
Printing, 1931. 

Ciark, Epwarp SrepHens, The Stephens Family with Collateral Branches. 
San Francisco, Jos. Winterburn Company, 1892. 

Cuarxe, Maurice D., Manchester: Brief Record of Its Past and a Picture of 
Its Present. Manchester, N. H., J. B. Clark, 1875. 

Concorp, New Hampsuine. Crry Historica, Commission. History of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, From Original Grant in 1726 to the Opening of the 
Twentieth Century. (Concord, N. H., Rumford Press, 1903.] 

Connecticut Historican Soctery, Collections. Vol. 24. Hartford, Conn., pub- 

lished by the Society, 1932. 
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County Court Note Book. Indez, Vols. 7-9. no impr. 

Curtis, JonatHAN, Topographical and Historical Sketch of Epsom, New 
Hampshire. Pittsfield, N. H., Analecta Publishing House, 1885. 

Danrets, Grorce Fisuer, Notes on a Franklin Branch of Daniell or Daniels 
Family. Oxford, Mass., n. p., 1897. 

DavcHTers oF THE AMERICAN RevotutTion, Lineage Books. Vols. 121-126. 
Washington, D. C., 1931. 

Davis, Georce Lucien, comp., Samuel Davis of Oxford, Massachusetts, and 
Joseph Davis of Dudley, Massachusetts, and Their Descendants. North 
Andover, Mass., Geo. L. Davis, 1884. 

Denny, CuristopHer Cotumsus, comp., Genealogy of the Denny Family in 
England and America. Leicester, Mass. [Worcester, Press of C. Hamilton] 
1886. 

Densmore, Lyman Wiutarp, Handbook of Hartwell Genealogy, 1636-1887. 
Boston, Geo. E. Crosby & Company, 1887. . 

Dersy, Samuet Carroit, Early Dublin; a List of Revolutionary Soldiers of 
Dublin, New Hampshire. Columbus, O. [Press of Spahr & Glenn] 1901. 
Dope, Jacos Ricuarps, Hillsborough County Records; a Glimpse of Business 

and Resources of Thirty-one Towns. Nashua, N. H., Dodge & Noyes, 1853. 

Es, FraNxkuin, ed., History of Columbia County, New York. Philadelphia, 
Everts & Ensign, 1878. 

History of Fayette County, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, L. H. Everts 
& Company, 1882 

Faxon, Frepertck Winturop, ed., Annual Magazine Subject-Index, 1930. 
Boston, F. W. Faxon Company, 1931. 

Fetron, Cyrus, A Genealogical History of the Felton Family. Marlborough, 
Mass., Pratt Brothers, 1886. 

Frrrs, James Hitu, Historical Discourse Delivered at Centennial Anniversary 
of the Congregational Church, Candia, New Hampshire, April 6, 1871. 
Exeter, N. H., The News-Letter Press, 1903. 

FouitHaM, Votney Sewati, The Fulham Genealogy with Index of Names and 
Blanks for Records. Burlington [Vt.] Free Press Printing Company, 1910. 

Garpner, Lintian May (Stickney), and CHartes Morris GarpNer, Gardner 
History and Genealogy. Erie, Pa., Erie Printing Company [c. 1907]. 

Geroutp, SaMueEL L., The New England Meeting House with a History of the 
Congregational Meeting Houses in Hollis, New Hampshire. Nashua, N. H., 
Telegraph Publishing Company, 1904. 

Hatt, Joun, and Samuet Cuiarkson, Memoirs of Matthew Clarkson of Phila- 
delphia, 1735-1800 . . . and of His Brother, Gerardus Clarkson, 1737- 
1790 . . . [Philadelphia, Thomson Printing Company] 1890. 

Handbook of American Genealogy ; edited by Frederick Adams Virkus. Vol. 1, 
1932. n.p., Institute of American Genealogy [c. 1932]. 

Hut, Joun Boynton, Proceedings of the Centennial Celebration of the 150th 
Anniversary of the Incorporation of the Town of Mason, New Hampshire. 
Boston, Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 1870. 

History of Coles County, Illinois. Chicago, W. LeBaron, Jr., & Company, 1879. 

History of Hancock County, Ohio. Chicago, Warner, Beers & Company, 1886. 

Horewet, N. J., Town Records of Hopewell, New Jersey. New York, Printed 
by Little & Ives Company, 1931. 

Hunt, Joun Eppy, comp., The Pound and Kester Families. Chicago, Regan 
Printing House, 1904. 

Huntinoron, N. Y., First Cuurcu, Records of the First Church in Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, 1723-1779. Huntington, N. Y., Printed for Moses L. 

Scudder, 1899. 
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Inuanors Stare Historica, Lisrary, Publication Thirty-Eight ; Transactions of 
the Illinois State Historical Society for the Year 1931. Printed by authority 
of the State of Illinois [1932]. 

Jacosus, DonaLp Lines, Index to Genealogical Periodicals. New Haven, Conn., 
D. L. Jacobus, 1932. 

Jones, Lewis Hampton, Captain Roger Jones of London and Virginia. Albany, 
N. Y., J. Munsell’s Sons, 1891. 

Jones, Netson E., Squirrel Hunters of Ohio; or Glimpses of Pioneer Life. 
Cincinnati, The R. Clarke Company [c. 1897]. 

Lancaster, N. H., 150th Anniversary of Lancaster, New Hampshire, 1764-1914. 
{Lancaster, N. H.] The Committee [1914]. 

Lang, HanNnAH E izaserH Ferrier, Thomas Ferrier and Some of His De- 
scendanis. Elkhorn, Wis., The Independent, 1906. 

Lawrence, R. F., New Hampshire Churches; Comprising Histories of Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian Churches in the State. Claremont, N. H., Power 
Press, 1856. 

Lrrrts, Henry Gruman, Hollis [New Hampshire] Seventy Years Ago; Per- 
sonal Recollections. Grinell, Ia., Ray & MacDoaald, 1894. 

Lrrrieron, N. H., Chiswick, 1764. Apthorp, 1770. Littleton, 1784. Exercises 
at the Centennial Celebration of the Incorporation of the Town of Littleton, 
July 4th, 1884. Concord, N. H., New Hampshire Democratic Press Com- 
pany, 1887. 

Livermore, ArtHuR, Seventy Years Ago; Reminiscences of Haverill Corner. 
Woodsville, N. H., News Print, 1902. 

Livineston, W. W., Historical Discourse Delivered in the Congregational 
Church, Jaffrey, New Hampshire. Peterboro, N. H., Transcript Office, 1896. 

McCa.u, Errie Twett, comp., McCall-Tidwell and Allied Families. Atlanta, 
Ga., The Author, 1931. 

McLean, Ancus WixT0n, Public Papers and Letters of Angus Wilton McLean, 
Governor of North Carolina, 1925-1929. (Raleigh, Presses of Edwards & 
Broughton Company] 1931. 

Mancuester, N. H., Semi-Centennial of the City of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, September 6, 7, 8, 9, 1896. Manchester, N. H., The John B. Clarke 
Company, 1897. 

Marsu, Lucrus Bouies, and Harrier F. Parker, Rronsdon and Box Families ; 
Robert Bronsdon, Merchant . . . and John Boz, Ropemaker. Lynn, 
Mass., The Nichols Press, 1902. 

Massacuuserts Historica, Sociery, Proceedings. Vol. 63. Boston, Society, 
1931. 

Mayer, Frank BiacKwe.i, With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier in 1851; the 
Diary and Sketches of Frank Blackwell Mayer. St. Paul, Minnesota His- 
torical Society, 1932. 

Meuuisu, J. H., Historical Address on the 150th Anniversary of Kindgston. 
Providence, Providence Press, 1876. 

Missourt VALLEY Historica, Socrery, World War Soidier Dead; Memorial. 
Kansas City, Mo., Kellogg-Baxter Printing Company, 1926. (Annals of 
Kansas City, Mo., Vol. 2, No. 1.) 

Mor, Auexanver L., Moir Genealogy and Collateral Lines with Historical 
Notes. (Lowell, Mass., The Author, c. 1913.] 

Morris, Tyter Seymour, Ephraim and Pamela (Converse) Morris, Their An- 
cestors and Descendants. Chicago, n. p., 1894. 

Morrison, Leonarp ALuison, Supplement to History of Windham in New 
Hampshire. Boston, Damrell & Upham, 1892. 
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Monsew, Jozu, Annals of Albany. 10 vols. Albany, N. Y., Joel Munsell, 
1850-59. 


Nationa Socrery or Cotonta, Dames or America, New Hampsuire, Grave- 
stone Inscriptions. Cambridge, Riverside Press, 1913. 
New Hampshire Annual Register and United States Calendar, 1823, 1827, 1849, 

1868, 1889. Concord [1823-1889]. [Publisher varies.] 

New Jersey Archives, First Series, Vol. 34. Abstract of Wills, 1771-1780, Vol. 6. 

Trenton, N. J., MacCrellish & Quigley Company, 1931. 

Paumgr, Lewis, A Genealogical Record of the Descendants of John and Mary 
Palmer, of Concord, Chester (Now Delaware) County, Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott & Company, 1875. 

Parker, Francis J., Genealogy of the Ainsworth Families in America. Boston, 
Printed for the Compiler, 1894. 

Perrin, Wri11AM Henry, ed., History of Effingham County, Illinois. Chicago, 
O. L. Baskin & Company, 1883. 

r= Hazen Hayss, History of Crawford County, Indiana. Glendale, 

alif., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1926 

Baws, Eeswnsun, A Chronological Register of Boscawen, in the County of 
Merrimack and State of New Hampshire, from the First Settlement of the 
Town to 1820. Concord, Printed by J. B. Moore, 1823. 

Patnoip, James Rosert, History of the Town and City of Gloucester, Cape 
Ann, Massachusetts. Gloucester, Mass., The Author, 1892. 

Reap, Beansamin, History of Swanzey, New Hampshire, from 1734-1890. 
Salem, Mass., The Salem Press, 1892. 

Rew, Wmu1m Maxweu, The Mohawk Valley, Its Legends and Its History. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901. 

Remick, O.iver Pumsricx, A Record of the Services of the Commissioned 
Officers and Enlisted Men of Kittery and Elliot, Maine. Boston, A. Mudge 
& Son [1901]. 

Rice, FraNKuin Pierce, New Hampshire Lake Region Inscriptions. Worcester, 
Mass., F. P. Rice, 1900. 

Roaps, Samus, Jr., History and Traditions of Marblehead, Massachusetts. 
Boston, Houghton, Osgood & Company, 1880. 

Rosrnson, C. E., A Concise seman | of the United fosiaty of Believers Called 
the Shakers. ‘East Canterbury, N. H., n. p. [c. 1893]. 

Scuazrer, JosepH, The Wisconsin Lead Region. Madison, State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, 1932. 

Suorwe.t, Ranpotpx Assott, The Papers of R. A. Shotwell. Vol. 2. Raleigh, 
North Carolina Historical Commission, 1931. 

Snow, Epwin Horton, The William Snow Family. Providence, Snow & Farn- 

Seamer or MAYFLowWER Descenpants, Mayflower Index, compiled and edited 
for the General Society of Mayflower Descendants by William Alexander 
McAustan, Historian General. 2 vols. [Boston] The General Society of 
Mayflower Descendants, 1932. 

Sporrorp, CHARLES Byron, comp., Inscriptions from the Ancient Gravestones 
of Acworth, New Hampshire. (Claremont, N. H., Priv. print., 1908.] 

Suuuivan, Joun, Letters and Papers. 2 vols. Concord, N. H., New Hampshire 
Historical Society, 1930-1931. 

Tompson, Mary Picxertne, Landmarks in Ancient Dover, New Hampshire. 

, N. H. (Concord Republican Press Association] 1892. 

TorREN CE, " Cuarron, comp., Virginia Wills and Administrations, 1632-1800. 

Richmond, Va., The William Byrd Press, Inc. [1931]. 
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Tower, CHARLEMAGNE, Tower Genealogy, an Account of the Descendants of 
John Tower, of Hingham, Massachusetts. Cambridge, J. Wilson & Son, 
1891. 

Treapway, Oswett Gartanp, Edward Treadway and His Descendants, 1784- 
1859. Chicago, n. p., 1931. 

VANDERSLICE, Howarp, and Howarp Norman Monnet, comp., Vanderslice and 
Allied Families. (Los Angeles, Printed by Neuner Corporation, c. 1931.] 
VaueHan, Cuartes Woopwarp, The Illustrated Laconian. [Laconia, N. H.] 

L. B. Martin, 1899. 

Virainta. Counci. or Srats, Journals of the Council of the State of Virginia. 
2 vols. Richmond, Division of Purchase and Printing, 1931-1932. 

Warrs, Orts Frepertck Resp, History of the Town of Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire. Manchester, N. H., Printed by the John B. Clarke Company, 1895. 
Way.anp, Jonn Waker, The German Element of the Shenandoah Valley of 

Virginia. Charlottesville, Va., The Author, 1907. 

Weaver, Gustine Courson, Welch and Allied Families. Cincinnati, Powell & 
White [c. 1932]. 

Wuee.er, Epmunp, Croyden, New Hampshire, 1866. Proceedings at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration, June 13, 1866. Claremont, N. H., The Claremont Manu- 
facturing Company, 1867 

Wuircner, Wiiu1AM Frepericx, Some Things About Coventry-Benton, New 
Hampshire. Woodsville, N. HL, News Print, 1905. 

Warron, Jonn Mixton, History of the Town of Antrim, New Hampshire, for 
a period of One Century; from 1744-1844. Concord, N. H., Press of Mc- 
Farland & Jenks [1852]. 

Wauirremore, Henry, comp., Our Colonial Ancestors and their Descendants. 
Watertown, N. Y., Printed by the Hungerford-Holbrook Company, 1902. 
Winstow, Exvten Goong, History of Perquimans County [North Carolina]. 

Raleigh, N. C., Edwards & Broughton, 1931. 


GENERAL. 
Apas, James Trustow, Epic of America. Boston, Little, Brown & Company, 
1931. 


ALLEN, Freperick Lewis, Only Yesterday; an Informal History of the Nine- 
teen-Twenties. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1931. 

Au.sopr, Freperick Wiu1aM, Folklore of Romantic Arkansas. [New York] 
The Grolier Society, 1931. 

Americana Annual; an Encyclopedia of Current Events, 1982. New York, 
Americana Corporation, 1932 

Ayer, N. W., o~q * of Newspapers and Periodicals. Philadelphia, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., 

Buackx Exx, Ogalala all Black Elk Speaks; Being the Life Story of a Holy 
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Kansas History as Published in the State Press 


“Memories of Early Days,” by H. P. Tripp, has been published 
in the Waldo Advocate in its issues of January 18, February 29, 
April 11 and December 5, 1932. 


The pioneering experiences of a pastor of the Swedish Lutheran 
church at Mariadah] were recounted in a letter from the minister, 
Dr. J. Seleen, published in the Rooks County Record, Stockton, 
August 18, 1932. The article was reprinted from the Mariadahl 
Messenger, Cleburne. ‘ 


“Scott County Historical Society Notes,” a column appearing in 
The Scott County Record and The News Chronicle, Scott City, fea- 
tured “The Smoky Hill Cattle Pool,” August 25; “Dull Knife’s 
Raid in 1878,” by George W. Brown, a scout, September 15- 
October 20; “A Page From the Notebook of a Buffalo Hunter,” by 
Rosa B. Dickhut, and biographical sketches of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. 
Coffin, in November, and a letter from a buffalo hunter which told 
of the naming of White Woman creek, December 8. 


Names of 140 Gove county persons over seventy years of age 


were published by the Republican-Gazette, Gove City, September 
8, 1932. 


“Echoes of the Old Dewey Trial,” was a feature of the Norton 
Champion, September 15, 1932. The article gave the story of the 
Chauncey E. Dewey and Alpheus Berry feud famous in early north- 
west Kansas history. 


The history of Barclay, Osage county, was briefly reviewed in 
The Osage County Journal, Osage City, September 21, 1932. John 
M. Wetherall, of Philadelphia, was the first settler. 


Names of old settlers registering at Oakley’s forty-seventh birth- 
day anniversary celebration and historical notes taken at the gath- 
ering were published in the Oakley Graphic, September 23, 1932. 


Dave D. Leahy’s “Random Recollections of Other Days” column 
appearing in the Wichita Sunday Eagle included articles on the 
following subjects: The organization of the Twentieth Kansas 
regiment, from an interview with John Quick, September 25, 1932; 
“Chalk” Beeson and the buffalo hunt of Grand Duke Alexis, Oc- 
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tober 2; Eugene Ware, October 9, and memories of a corner grocery 
store in Caldwell, October 23. 


“Sixty Years of Life at Logan, Kansas” was the title of a feature 
story published in the Logan Republican in its issue of September 
29, October 20, November 10 and 24, 1932. 


Two meteors which fell in Washington county in 1890 were re- 
called by the Washington County Register, Washington, September 
30, 1932. The larger stone weighed 188 pounds. Names of the 
Civil War veterans attending an 1888 reunion in the Washington 
armory building were listed in this issue. 


An article entitled “Kansas—the Nation’s Bread Basket,” by 
Larry Freeman, was published in The Highway Traveler (Cleve- 
land, Ohio), in its issue of October-November, 1932. The story of 
Kansas wheat was briefly reviewed. 


A brief history of the Bluff City Methodist Episcopal church, by 
E. E. Elliott, was published in the Anthony Times, October 4, 1932, 
and the Anthony Republican, October 6. The church was organized 
in 1891 by Rev. Charles Brown, of Freeport. 


On the fortieth anniversary of the famous Dalton raid on Coffey- 
ville the Daily Journal, of October 5, 1932, published a two-page 
illustrated review of the event. The eye-witness account of Ida 
Gibbs-Jones, as written forty years afterward, was an added fea- 
ture. 
“Medicine Lodge Looks Back Sixty-five Years to the Ending of 
the Indian Wars,” was the title of an illustrated article in the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Times, October 5, 1932. 


The Pioneer Kansan Club of Morris county held its fourth annual 
meeting in Council Grove, October 6, 1932. Thomas F. Doran, 
Topeka, a former resident, was a speaker. Names of members pres- 
ent were published in the Council Grove Press, October 6, and the 
White City Register, October 13. 


Settlement of a New Haven colony in Smith county was described 
by A. T. Gledhill, of Los Angeles, Calif., in the Smith County Pio- 
neer, Smith Center, October 6, 1932. Mr. Gledhill was a member of 
the company settling in Kansas in 1871. “Sod Shanty Days,” as 
reviewed by Roy Clough, was another feature of the same issue. 


The fiftieth anniversary of Charles F. Scott’s editorship of the 
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Iola Daily Register was observed October 6, 1932, with a special his- 
torical edition prepared by the Register’s staff. 


An 1886 map of Lincoln county inspired The Lincoln County 
News, Lincoln, to reminisce in its issue of October 6, 1932. The 
county at that time had one railroad and four more had been sur- 
veyed. 


Early Wallace county history as prepared by R. F. Brock has 
been headlined in The Western Times, Sharon Springs, as follows: 
“Some Facts and History of Pioneer Days in Wallace County,” 
October 6; “Fort Wallace and Other Historical Events of Inter- 
est,” October 13 and 27; “Interesting Facts of Early Days in Wal- 
lace County,” November 10; “Moving of the County Seat to Sharon 
Springs from Wallace,” November 17; “George M. DeTilla writes 
of His Early-day Experiences,” November 24, and “How Cheyenne 
Wells Received Its Name—Early Newspapers,” December 15. 


Old trails of Pratt county were discussed by the Pratt Daily 
Tribune, October 7, 1932. It was thought by the Tribune that the 
Medicine Lodge peace treaty commissioners passed close to Pratt 
in going to the treaty grounds in 1867. The article was reprinted 
in The Barber County Index, Medicine Lodge, on October 13. 


A Grant County Historical Day was observed October 8 in 
Ulysses. Names of registered old settlers were published in the 
Grant County Republican, October 13, and the Grant County New 
Era, October 14. 


“Ghosts Haunt Wichita’s First Jail,” by Mary Moore, was the 
title of an illustrated feature article appearing in the Wichita 
Beacon, October 9, 1932. 


A brief resume of Indian activities in Kansas leading up to the 
Medicine Lodge treaty of 1867 was written by Paul I. Wellman for 
the Wichita Sunday Eagle, October 9, 1932. 


“Prairie schooner’ days were recalled by Mrs. James Allen 
Throop for the Washington County Register, Washington, October 
14, 1982. Mrs. Throop and her husband homesteaded a farm in 
Coleman township near where the Throop church, schoolhouse and 
store now stand. 


Old records revealing the early history of Lowman Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal church, Topeka, were reviewed recently in 
preparation for the forty-seventh anniversary of the church which 
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was held during the week starting October 16, 1932. A brief his- 
torical sketch was published in the Topeka Daily Capital, October 
15, 1932. Rev. J. D. Foresman was the first minister of the church. 


“Savage Altars,” a historical novel of Indian strife and adventure 
in 1840, by Paul I. and Manly Wade Wellman, began as a weekly 
serial in the Wichita Sunday Eagle with its issue of October 16, 1932. 


“The Story of Kansas,” by Milton Tabor, is a regular Monday 
feature of the Topeka Daily Capital. The series, which it was an- 
nounced will cover Kansas history from the beginning, started with 
the issue of October 17, 1932. 


A brief chronology of the Larned Tiller and Toiler was published 
in its issue of October 20, 1932. The newspaper was established 
under its present name in Larned in 1891, having been moved there 
from Bluffton, Ind. 


A two-column “History of Chisholm Trail,” by Sam P. Ridings, 
of Medford, Okla., was published in the Caldwell Daily Messenger, 
October 21, 1932. 


Wichita’s first telephone exchange and a newspaper history of 
the city were features of the 24-page fiftieth anniversary edition of 
the Wichita Democrat, issued October 22, 1932. 


Indian Hill, three miles southeast of Hartford, is said to be the 
site of a bloody encounter between the Pawnee and Osage Indians, 
which occurred in the early 40’s. The prevalence of this belief led 
the Emporia Gazette, October 22, 1932, to review the story. 


The reminiscences of Charles Isaacson as written and read by a 
daughter, Mrs. Joseph Johnson, for a meeting of the Scandia Parent 
Teachers’ Association, was published in the Scandia Journal, Oc- 
tober 27, 1932. Mr. Isaacson homesteaded in Republic county. 


Everest newspaper history was reviewed by E. J. Patch of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the Everest Enterprise, October 27, 1932. Mr. 
Patch edited the Everest Reflector in 1884. 


The seventieth anniversary of the Irving First Presbyterian 
church was observed October 23, 1932. Rev. Charles Parker was 
the first pastor. Historical notes of the gathering were published 
by the Irving Leader in its issues of October 28 and November 4. 

A brief history of the Wichita Indians, from whom the city of 


Wichita derived its name, was written by Victor Murdock for the 
Wichita Evening Eagle, November 1, 1932. 
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The three-year Hamilton county seat fight between Kendall and 
Syracuse was described in the Dodge City Daily Globe, November 
3, 1932. The article was republished in the Syracuse Journal, No- 
vember 11. 


An eight-page illustrated Cheyenne county historical supplement 
was published by the Bird City Times, November 3, 1932. Past and 
present Bird City, a history of the Evergreen United Brethren 
church, the first wedding and the christening of the World War 
ship Bird City, were recalled. Sketches and experiences of pioneers 
included the following names: W. W. Shahan, Mrs. E. J. Sheldon, 
Ida Howell Henry, Maggie Howell Ramsey, R. 8S. Thompson, Fred 
D. Cram, Henry H. Eads, Rollie M. Eads, J. Oliver, Irving Ander- 
son, H. B. Bear, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Stanley, Charles E. Curry, 
Mrs. Alma (Slifer) Kilmer, Carrie E. Johnson, Mrs. Ida L. Taylor, 


Pat McCloskey, Dr. and Mrs. G. R. Pegg, Dore Lockard and Lou 
M. Benson. 


Sixty-three years of Washington Presbyterian church history 
were reviewed by the Washington County Register, November 4, 
1932. The church was established October 31, 1869, by Rev. Ed- 


ward Cooper and Rev. W. G. Thomas with fifteen members en- 
rolled. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Walnut Baptist church was cele- 
brated October 30, 1932. A history of the organization was pub- 
lished in the Walnut Eagle in its issue of November 4 and 11. 


Brief historical sketches of the first church building, first mill and 
first bank in Seneca were published in a “Here and There” column 
in the Seneca Courier-Tribune, November 7, 1932. 


Tribute to the Grinnell family, publishers of the Americus Greet- 
ing which recently celebrated its forty-second birthday, was given 
by the Emporia Times, in its issue of November 10, 1932. The 
Grinnells have owned the newspaper thirty-seven years. 


Wichita’s first social event was recorded by Victor Murdock in 
the Wichita Evening Eagle, November 14, 1932, after an interview 
with Syl. Dunkin, who walked to Wichita from Emporia in March, 
1871. On arriving in the new city Mr. Dunkin was given food 
which had been left over from a quilting party held the day before 
—and that party was Wichita’s first society news, wrote Mr. Mur- 
dock. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the Winfield First Christian church 
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was observed November 16-20, 1932. It was organized September 
22, 1872, under the direction of the Rev. James Irvin. Historical 
notes of the church were published in the Winfield Independent- 
Record and Courier. 


W. V. Jackson, pioneer homesteader of Comanche county, wrote 
of a journey forty-three years ago over the southwest prairies in a 
covered wagon, for the Hutchinson Herald, November 17, 1932. 


Pres. U. S. Grant was among a group of notables registering in 
1871 at the Ames Hotel in Wamego, according to the Times of 
November 17, 1932. The yellowed pages of the hotel register also 
revealed the names of Henry Ward Beecher, Frank P. Arbuckle, 
the coffee merchant, and John Jacob Astor. 


Wichita’s first ferry and bridge across the Arkansas river were de- 
scribed by Victor Murdock in the Wichita Evening Eagle, Novem- 
ber 17, 1932. The ferry went into operation in May, 1871, and 
was supplanted by the bridge a year later. 


The early history of the Fredonia Christian church, prepared by 
O. B. Griffin, was published in the Daily Herald, November 19, 
1932, as a feature of the anniversary services of the church. The 


church was organized in the summer of 1871. 


A column sketch of Gov. James M. Harvey, who settled in Riley 
county in 1859, was published by the Manhattan Mercury, Novem- 
ber 23, and the Manhattan Republic, December 1. The sketch was 
prepared and read by Emma Harvey, a daughter, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Riley County Historical Society. 


John R. Bowersox, pioneer Republic county resident, told of his 
Civil War experiences in the Scandia Journal, November 24, 1932. 
Mr. Bowersox took part in the siege of Corinth. 


A two-column history of the Russell city library, as given by 
J. C. Ruppenthal at a Rotary Club luncheon, was published in 
The Russell County News, Russell, November 24, 1932. 


The life story of Capt. W. S. Tough, famous Union raider, was 
reviewed by Manly Wade Wellman in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, 
November 27, 1932. Captain Tough was with General Blunt at the 
battles of Cane Hill, Ark., and Baxter Springs, where Blunt’s body- 
guard was massacred by Quantrill. The reminiscences of A. H. 
McCormick, early resident of Augusta, as told to Helen Haines, was 
another historical feature of this issue of the Eagle. 
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A brief history of the Billard mill, later known as the Central 
mill, Topeka, was published in the Daily Capital, November 27, 
1932. Jules B. Billard, owner of the mill, was formerly mayor of 
Topeka. 


The Harmony Presbyterian church, west of Wichita, celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary November 27, 1932. A brief history of the 
organization was published in the Wichita Morning Eagle, Novem- 
ber 29, 1932. 


A four-page historical supplement devoted to Wakeeney and 
Trego county was published by the Hays Daily News, November 
30, 1932. The organization of the county and its school system, 
the origin of the name Wakeeney and a condensed history of the 
county by A. S. Peacock, were features of the edition. 


The seventy-fifth birthday anniversary of the Burlingame Baptist 
church was celebrated November 24-27, 1932. The church was 
established August 6, 1857, at the home of Miss Helen Tisdale. A 
history of the organization was reviewed in the Enterprise-Chronicle, 
December 1, 1932, and on December 8 a history prepared and read 
by Mrs. E. M. Deming at the golden anniversary was republished. 


A brief newspaper history of Protection was published by the 
Post, December 1, 1932, commemorating its twenty-fifth birthday. 
The Post was first published by J. A. and Claude Wood in Decem- 
ber, 1907. 


The fiftieth charter anniversary of the First Christian church, 
Sedan, was observed November 27, 1932. A brief history of the 
organization was published in the Sedan Times-Star, December 1. 
The congregation was informally organized in 1876, but was not 
chartered until 1882. 


A short history of the St. John Auxiliary of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, by Mrs. Ruth Oden, was published in the St. 
John Weekly News, December 1, 1932. 


Frazer hall, University of Kansas, was the subject of a historical 
sketch appearing in the University Daily Kansan, Lawrence, De- 
cember 2, 1932. The “New University” building or Frazer hall, 
was first used sixty years ago. 


Two other Kansas towns have had the name of Pittsburg, ac- 
cording to an article appearing in the Pittsburg Headlight, Decem- 
ber 7, 1932. One, now extinct, was in Pottawatomie county opposite 
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Manhattan, and the other was in Mitchell county, the latter being 
renamed Tipton. An illustrated history of the Pottawatomie county 
Pittsburg was published in the Westmoreland Recorder, Decem- 
ber 1. 


The Alton Methodist church observed its fiftieth anniversary, 
December 1-4, 1982. The church was organized in 1882 by Rev. 
W. A. Saville. Names of other pastors were included in a brief his- 
tory of the organization published in the Alton Empire, December 8. 


Justice W. W. Harvey, of the Kansas supreme court, was the 
principal speaker at the annual dinner of the Shawnee County Old 
Settlers’ Association held in Topeka, December 10, 1932. A list of 
persons present at the reunion was published in the State Journal, 
December 10. 


“Frontier Cheer Distinguished First Wichita Yuletide,” was the 
title of a feature article published in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, 
December 11, 1932. A cottonwood was used as a Christmas tree, 
and gifts were simple homemade articles. Meat for the feast con- 
sisted of buffalo, prairie chickens, quail and venison. 


Present-day employment of prominent State House reporters of 
yesteryear were reviewed by Burt Brown in a Topeka State Journal 
feature published December 14, 1932. 


“Early Christmas Celebrations in Northwest Butler County,” 
was the title of a half-page feature article published in the Potwin 
Ledger, December 15, 1932. J. M. Worley, the contributor, was 
Potwin’s first editor. He arrived in the city in November, 1887, 
and founded the Messenger, January 1, 1888. 

“Two Legislators of Old ‘Pop’ Days Still Are Active,” was the 
title of an Associated Press news story appearing in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, December 19, 1932. Reps. W. H. Ryan, Girard, 
and James F. Malin, Lewis, are veterans of the nineties reélected 
to the 1933 legislature. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


Salina will celebrate its seventy-fifth birthday anniversary in 
March, 1932. The Saline County Native Daughters have voted 
to erect a marker to the pioneers, and will also publish a history of 
the Salina schools, written by the late Jennie V. Bartlett, pioneer 
teacher. ’ 


Celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Friends Kansas yearly meeting and of the building of the old 
Quaker meeting house in Lawrence was observed October 6, 1932, 
in conjunction with a meeting of the 1932 Friends yearly meéting. 


The annual meeting of the Dickinson County Historical Society 
was held at Abilene, October 11, 1932. Kirke Mechem, secretary 
of the Kansas State Historical Society, discussed the work of the 
state organization. 


Dr. W. A. Sharp, a Topeka Baptist minister, delivered the dedi- 
catory address for the boulder marking the site of the old Potta- 
watomie Indian mission school on the Wanamaker school grounds 
west of Topeka, October 21, 1932. Thomas Amory Lee, president 
of the Kansas State Historical Society, Kirke Mechem, secretary 
of the society, and Dave Wallace, gave short talks. The monument 
was erected by the Topeka chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 


A pioneer monument was unveiled in Denison circle, Manhattan, 
by the Riley County Historical Society, November 12, 1932. A 
tribute to Dr. Joseph Denison, first president of Bluemont college 
(now Kansas State College), and to other pioneers was paid by Dr. 
J. T. Willard, vice president of the college, at the dedicatory serv- 
ices. 


The National Old Trails Road Association has asked cities and 
counties along the route of the Santa Fe trail in northeast Kansas 
to assist it in marking the trail on U. 8. Highway No. 50, which 
follows in the general direction of the famous road. 


A new Pawnee Indian house location was reported discovered 
near Scandia, recently. Scrapers, flints and pottery have been un- 
covered. 


Rush county old settlers met at Rush Center, October 19, 1932; 
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Dickinson county old settlers convened in Enterprise, October 20, 
and Clark county pioneers met at Ashland, November 17, for an- 
nual reunions. 
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